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'  Meanwhile  the  gold  King  was  asking  the  man,  "  How- 
many  secrets  knowest  thou?"  "Three,"  rephed  the  man. 
"Which  is  the  most  important?"  said  the  silver  King. 
"  The  opeJt  one^''  replied  the  other.  "  Wilt  thou  open  it  to 
us  also  ?"  said  the  brass  King.  "  When  I  kiiozo  the  fourth  !" 
replied  the  man.' 

'  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  hath  not  one  God  created 
us  ?    AJtd  did  not  he  make  one .?' — Malachi  ii.  lo,  15. 
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I  WAS  bom  beneath  quiet  hills,  among  green 
pastures,  beside  still  waters.  My  first  companion 
was  a  little  stream,  my  earliest  counsellor  an 
ancient  book.  Along  the  edge  of  the  stream 
ran  a  footpath,  so  narrow,  so  rarely  trodden,  that 
the  ferns  and  wild  flowers  would  sometimes  over- 
grow and  even  hide  it ;  and  then  the  brook  itself 
became  my  guide  :  one  that  I  followed  confidingly, 
because  I  knew  and  loved  it  under  every  change. 
It  would  sometimes  so  contract  the  channel  of  its 
hurrying  waters  as  to  leave  a  broad  pebbly  shingle, 
warm  in  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  and  friendly  to  my 
childish  feet.  The  trees  which  fringed  it  on  either 
side  would  now  interlace  their  boughs  so  closely 
that  I  could  scarcely  push  my  way  between  them, 
and  they  would  now  recede,  opening  out  some 
little  bay  of  verdure,  some  green  savannah  which 
had  been  cleared  of  its  thick  nut-bushes  and  cling- 
ing l)rambles,  and  from  whence,  through  the  trees 
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that  still  held  it  in  their  arms,  one  might  gain  a 
sunny  reach  of  corn-field,  a  glimpse  of  some  dis- 
tant village,  and  see,  beyond  all,  a  low  range  of 
hills  that  seemed  to  bound  the  prospect,  and  yet 
to  hide,  to  promise  nothing.  I  dwelt  long  beside, 
the  little  stream  ;  so  long,  that  the  seasons  above 
me  changed  greatly,  the  dark  thunder-cloud  broke 
above  me,  the  drenching  shower  fell,  the  frost 
set  in  that  is  too  intense  to  be  searching,  when 
Nature's  heart  dies  within  her,  and  makes  no  sign. 
By  the  banks  of  that  little  brook,  Trouble  over- 
took me.  Pain  —  at  whose  breath  the  flowers 
paled,  the  green  leaves  shrunk  up,  and  fell  upon 
the  ground  fire-smitten— led  me  long  time  by  the 
hand.  Even  Anguish  met  me  ;  but  never  Dis- 
cord. My  way  might  be  steep  and  unalluring ; 
l)ut  it  was  always  plain,  '  straight  as  a  line  could 
make  it,'  and  tending  to  a  foreseen,  though  dis- 
tant end.  My  heart  Avas  troubled,  but  unresist- 
ing ;  so  methought  He  bringeth  them  to  the  haven 
where  they  would  be.  The  birds  sang  to  me  at 
morn  and  even ;  at  morn  and  even  I  read  within 
my  book.  How  was  it  that  the  brook  suddenly 
became  wider;  that  it  swelled  into  a  mighty  river; 
that  the  trees  upon  its  banks  grew  thick  and  tangled, 
and  spread  into  broad,  untracked  woods  ;  while 
far  behind,  in  place  of  the  low  hills,  that  were  but 
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the  plain  raised  to  a  higher  level,  rose  mountains 
with  cloven  summits,  down  Avhich  the  clouds  stole. 
They  beckoned  me  to  them  with  a  lure,  a  pro- 
mise :  it  was  not,  I  knew,  for  nothing  that  they 
lifted  themselves  thus  proudly  into  heaven  ;  that 
they  sank  their  firm  foundations  so  deep  within 
the  earth,  placing  themselves  among  the  things 
that  cannot  be  shaken.  I  had  heard,  of  old,  this 
saying,  'The  mountains  shall  bring  peace.'  Oh, 
that  I  could  reach  unto  them  !  that  I  might  gaze 
from  their  glorious  peaks !  that  I  might  delve 
within  their  unsunned  mines  !  and  I  struck  within 
the  forest  by  many  paths,  but  without  finding  that 
which  led  to  the  mountains. 

One  day,  after  a  long  breathing  pause,  I  again 
pressed  onward.  Suddenly  parting  the  boughs, 
I  came  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  its 
white  shafts  rose  against  the  dark  forest  back- 
ground, and  still,  in  their  broken  outline,  pre- 
served the  trace  of  the  building's  original  plan, 
as  a  lovely,  once -heard  tune  will  return  upon  the 
ear  in  fragments,  and  hint  out  its  half- forgotten 
melody.  Bright  trailing  weeds  crept  \\\>  these 
l)roken  pillars.  Here  arid  there  a  statue  still 
^  loud  erect  —  still  breathed  with  a  divine  im- 
[jassive  life  ;  and  some,  fallen  and  mutilated, 
lay    among    the    warm    grass  ;    but    these,    too, 
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lived ;  these  too,  methought,  triumphed,  for  their 
smile  still  made  silence  eloquent.  Who  were 
these  forms  ?  the  sons  of  strength  and  beauty,  of 
light  and  freedom  ;  the  children  of  some  golden, 
untrammelled  age,  unfettered,  godlike  %  If  sleeping 
they  could  thus  stir,  thus  enchain  the  soul,  what 
had  they  been  in  their  waking  %  What  was  this 
pride  upon  their  lips,  this  calm,  this  sweetness  of 
their  brows  1  What  had  )ny  life  been,  how  poor, 
how  restricted,  that  even  the  dream  of  such  forms 
had  never  visited  it  ;  that  the  shadow  of  their 
wings  had  never  fallen  across  my  sleep  ;  the 
bright  curve  of  their  half-parted  lips  never 
greeted  my  waking  %  A  cold  gnawing  fell  upon 
my  heart ;  a  scorn,  that  was  almost  hate  of 
things  familiar  and  accustomed,  and  of  the  life 
that  had  been  passed  among  them.  Had  this 
indeed  been  life  ? 

While  I  asked  myself  this  question,  music 
awoke  around  me.  I  listened  :  it  was  high  noon  : 
the  birds  were  silent  in  the  forest ;  the  shattered 
columns,  the  fair-gleaming  statues,  stood  up  clear 
against  the  broad  depth  of  the  summer  heaven. 
Not  a  breeze  rustled,  not  a  leaf  shook.  Yet 
around,  above,  within  me,  that  music  gathered  ; 
it  grew  stronger  in  the  silence  ;  it  bore  me  up 
as  on  mighty  wings  ;  it  carried  me  I  knew  not 
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whither  ;  in  a  moment  of  time  it  had  taught  me 
the  secret  of  a  hundred  hearts,  —  tears  and  rap- 
tures, despairs  and  exultations,  too  mighty  for  one 
bounded  spirit.  It  gathered  all  things  within  it, 
as  a  mother  might  draw  her  erring,  repentant 
cliildren  unto  her  bosom  ;  making  room  for  deep 
confessions,  for  reconciliations  that  were  still  more 
ample.  Here,  too,  were  recognitions  of  wide  re- 
lationships, affinities  disowned  and  slighted,  that 
only  could  meet  and  kiss  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment while  the  pitying  music  sobbed  above  them. 
And  still  the  strain  awoke  and  died ;  still  it  re- 
turned upon  itself,  as  friends  who,  meeting  after 
long  parting,  must  again  part,  come  back  again 
with  some  word  that  can  never  be  fully  spoken. 
It  went  forth,  it  returned,  then  with  a  firm,  soft 
clasp,  as  of  a  little  child's  hand,  it  clasped  the 
spirit  closely ;  it  held  Earth  compressed  in  a  little 
space  ;  it  brought  down  Heaven  to  a  point  of 
ecstasy. 

I  fled  from  it  ;  I  struggled  to  regain  the 
river  ;  I  forced  my  way  back  through  the  thick 
odour -breathing  trees,  through  the  wreaths,  the 
ropes  of  flowers  that  hung  from  them,  and 
sought  to  stay  me  in  their  twining  arms.  Were 
these,  too,  conspirators,  the  purple  and  scarlet 
blossoms,   tliat  breathed   out  their  heavy  hearts, 
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full  of  anguish  and  of  love,  so  tliat  I  seemed,  as 
I  tore  my  way  through  them,  to  drink  in  their 
fiery  and  fragrant  souls. — Are  there,  I  asked,  mar- 
tyrs among  the  flowers  %  spirits  burning,  yet  un- 
consumed,  that  light  up  their  own  lives  %  The 
strife,  the  revel  of  the  music,  had  passed  within 
them  ;  they  gloAved,  they  paled  with  its  triumph 
and  its  decline.  Like  moons,  they  filled  them- 
selves with  light  at  its  fountain  ;  their  hues,  their 
odours,  wei'e  in  secret,  deep  alliance  v.ith  its 
choral  mystery.  Here,  too,  were  subtle  inter- 
fusions ;  sudden,  yet  long-anticipated  climaxes  of 
splendour  ;  discords  that  prophesied  the  harmony 
they  seemed  to  contradict ;  laws  broken,  to  be  ful- 
filled in  a  deeper  spirit.- — At  length  I  regained  the 
river,  but  not  at  the  point  v.'here  I  had  left  it ;  at 
a  little  distance  it  lay  before  me  like  a  glittering 
bow,  flung  do^^^l  amid  the  woods  that  swept  back 
from  it  in  broad,  smooth  masses.  A  little  lower 
down,  I  saw  that  the  woods  were  broken  by  huge 
masses  of  rock,  now  reddening  in  the  westering 
sun,  and  I  heard  a  hoarse  mumiur,  as  of  water, 
that  chafed  within  a  narrowed  channel ;  but  at 
the  spot  where  I  now  stood,  all  was  peace  and 
loveliness.  The  river  looked  like  a  lake,  so  broad 
v\'as  it,  so  serene,  so  unruffled  ;  it  spread  its  calm 
bosom  to  the  evening  sky ;  the  clouds  saw  them- 
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selves  within  it  like  islets  of  floating  flame.  It 
curved  gently  to  my  feet,  as  if  it  would  woo  me 
also  to  linger.  Peace,  peace,  it  whispered  ;  wilt 
thou  not  also  rest ;  the  evening  bringeth  all  things 
home  ? 

But  even  as  it  were  half  consciously  I  went 
still  onward,  and  drew  gradually  more  near  the 
rocks.  As  I  approached  still  nearer,  a  strong 
slanting  beam  from  the  red  sunset  fell  across  them 
for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  scored 
all  over  with  Runic  characters.  These,  I  thought, 
contain  the  history  of  some  vanished  people, — 
some  race  passed  by,  like  a  wave  or  a  cloud,  for 
ever ;  but,  lo  !  as  I  set  my  heart  to  interpret  these 
mystic  traceries,  I  found  that  they  were  but  a 
long,  unbroken  family  tradition,  the  story  of  the 
Many  and  the  One,  the  life  of  Man.  These  rocks 
drew  me  to  tliem  with  an  iron  magnetism  ;  I 
lived,  I  slept  beneath  them  ;  morn  and  even  I 
pored  upon  their  records  till  all  their  subtle  sym- 
bolism, grew  familiar  to  me,  as  to  a  child  the 
pictures  upon  the  walls  of  his  nursery.  I  stood 
beside  the  cradles  of  giant  nations ;  I  listened  to 
the  songs  that  were  sung,  the  legends  that  were 
told  to  races  in  their  mighty  youth.  They  changed 
often,  yet  they  were  still  sweet,  still  intelligible  ; 
for  they  7ucrc  the   savie   songs   su/ig  by  the  same 
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cradle,  the  same  sfofies  told  beside  the  sajne  hearth. 
Through  them  all  ran  one  device,  as  of  two  arrows 
so  closely  bound  together  that  they  seemed  one. 
The  arrow  was  borne  onwards  by  the  song,  the 
song  sharpened  by  the  arrow;  each  pointed  to 
an  age  far  back  in  dim  perspective,  when  gods 
walked  on  earth,  and  earth  v/as  worthy  of  their 
footprints ;  each  pointed,  though  darkly,  to  a  re- 
turn of  this  period ;  a  return  only  to  be  achieved 
through  voluntary,  self-chosen  pain,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  that  which  is  divine. 

Then  these  songs  of  sadness  and  of  glory 
ceased,  or  came  across  the  ear  fitfully,  as  music 
might  come  across  a  stormy  and  bitter  wave. 
I  saw  generations  of  men  crowd  and  press  upon 
each  other  ;  as  the  worm  toils  beneath  the 
Southern  Ocean,  so  they  toiled  in  countless 
myriads  from  birth  even  unto  death,  building  up 
their  lives  v.dthin  the  fabric  of  some  giant  des- 
potism. Behold,  what  manner  of  stones,  and  what 
buildings  are  these,  and  within  them  a  mummy  or 
an  ape  in  effigy  !  Then,  as  a  mighty  inundation 
breaks  down  the  thick-woven  jungle,  snaps  its 
tall  reeds,  lays  bare  the  haunts  of  the  wild  forest- 
dwellers,  and  hurries  down  to  the  sea  with  the 
lion  and  the  lamb,  the  snake  and  the  antelope, 
creatures  deadly  and  innocent,  floating  on  its  swift 
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current,  hurled  to  one  common  ruin,  so  came 
the  fresh  tide  of  men  :  by  land  and  by  sea  they 
came  ;  swift,  compact,  irresistible,  bearing  down  all 
before  them.  I  heard  their  wild  chants,  their 
shouts  of  pride  and  triumph  ; 

'  We  have  sung  them  the  Mass  of  Lances, 
It  lasted  from  morning  till  sunset. 

The  might  of  the  tempest  is  the  strength  of  the  i^wer, 
It  does  but  carry  us  where  we  wish  to  go.' 

Yet  slowly,  from  amidst  these  wrecks,  rose  up  the 
old  foundations,  the  strongholds  of  greed  and 
cruelty ;  their  stones  were  welded  together  firmly 
as  at  the  first,  and  cemented  as  at  the  first  with 
the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  the  life-blood  of  his 
heart.  I  saw  the  people  strong  and  patient ;  an 
ass  that  stooped  down  between  two  burdens,  ac- 
customed to  the  yoke  from  youth,  yet  sometimes 
striking  out  fiercely  with  its  iron-shod  hoofs.  I 
saw  the  human  heart  made  the  football  of  tyrants, 
the  plaything  of  cruel  children,  who  knew  not  the 
excellence  of  that  with  wliich  they  sported.  I  saw 
it  defrauded  both  of  its  highest  and  its  humblest 
hopes  ;  cheated  alike  out  of  its  birthright  and  its 
pottage  ;  sold  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  its  dearest  interests  set  upon  a  cast  of  dice, 
or  bartered  for  the  cold  smile  of  a  wanton.     Yea, 
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more  than  tliis,  I  saw  a  Terror  that  had  crept 
within  the  souls  of  men.  A  divine  voice  had  once 
spoken  :  '  Fear  ye  not  them  whicli  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.' 
Shall  man  be  free  within  his  own  spirit ;  free  to 
love  and  pray,  to  call  upon  God  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. Here  also  shall  man  be  a  slave  ;  when  the 
hunters  are  upon  him,  let  him  not  think  to  cross 
this  boundary,  it  exists  no  longer.  Two  dark 
tyrannies,  stretching  till  they  meet,  have  taken  in 
man's  whole  being.  If  he  would  mount  up  into  hea- 
ven, it  is  there ;  if  he  would  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
it  is  there  also  :  chains,  darkness,  the  gripe  of  the 
unrelenting  bloodhound.  I  saw  a  foreground  of 
desolation,  a  background  of  abject  terror,  lit  up 
with  ghastly  fires.  I  saw  Humanity  stand  within 
the  world's  judgment-hall,  gagged,  insulted,  with  its 
hands  bound  behind  it,  the  scoff  of  Soldier  and  of 
Priest,  yet  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of 
one  that  spake,  low  but  distinct,  from  amid  the 
torture,  '  Eppwe  si  t/inove,'  and  I  saw  that  the 
soul  gre7u.  Bound  even  \vith  a  band  of  brass  and 
iron,'  it  lay  yet  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field,  it 
was  yet  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven.  From  time 
to  time  some  heart,  within  which  the  fire  had  long 
smouldered,  would  break  and  go  out,  it  seemed  in 

^  Daniel  iv.  2'X. 
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ashes  and  darkness,  yet  those  fiery  sparks  Iiad 
made  the  darkness  visible  ;  no  longer  was  it  such 
as  could  be  felt.  Then  light  arose,  but  wath  it 
came  confusion  ;  the  heart  was  no  longer  trampled 
on,  but  it  erred,  it  was  the  robber  of  its  own 
wealth. 

Then  I  remembered  the  saying  of  the  wise  man, 
'  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered.'  I 
thought  I  will  read  no  longer  ;  these  records  are 
too  sorrowful ;  there  is  surely  a  less  perplexing  lore. 
I  will  seek  out  the  broad,  loving  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  I  will  decipher  its  clear  story,  not  blurred 
and  defeatured  like  this  one,  but  as  it  lies  before 
me  in  the  original  handwriting  of  God.  But  in 
this  attempt  also  was  anguish.  When  I  flung 
myself  on  Nature's  broad  bosom  for  comfort,  its 
coldness  stung  me  like  a  thorn  ;  there  was  no  warm 
tender  heart  within  it  to  respond  to  my  own  that 
beat  so  wildly ;  its  pulsation  w^as  that  of  a  vast 
machinery,  life  and  death  that  sprung  out  of  each 
other,  all  things  bound  in  order,  in  fatality  ;  a 
Universe  that  ground  upon  its  way,  sowing  the 
Expanse  with  worlds  as  its  fiery  sparks  flew  off". 
Here  I  saw  splendour  and  desolation,  as  of  a  mag- 
nificent household,  lavish  in  its  expenditure,  be- 
cause its  resources  are  illimitable.  What  meant 
these  monkeys  that  grinned  and  chattered  ;  these 
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snakes  with  their  cold  crowns  and  glittering  eyes  ; 
the  rustle  of  the  fierce  and  lovely  leopard  % 
Also  the  flowers  put  on  a  look  of  mockery ;  their 
aspects  revealed  strange  affinities,  awoke  sugges- 
tions of  doubtful  import.  Were  these  house-chil- 
dren also  wicked  and  guileful  ?  Was  there  treachery 
in  this  broad  universal  calm  of  nature,  in  this  im- 
passive smile  that,  sphinx-like,  told  nothing  and 
hid  so  much.  As  I  pursued  her  she  still  fled 
before  me,  still  flung  me  from  time  to  time,  half 
derisively,  some  intricate  toy,  a  golden  apple  that 
did  but  stay  me  from  the  final  goal.  Then,  as  if 
in  sleep  or  death,  she  would  stretch  herself  before 
me  in  a  feigned  immobility,  wrapped  in  a  thousand 
folds,  and  when  I  pierced  beneath  one,  beneath 
a  hundred,  there  was  still  another  and  another. 
Were  these  swaddling  clothes  or  grave  bands  ? 
I  knew  not.  Here  I  found  design,  I  knew  not  to 
what  end  ;  power  ;  here  also  bondage  more  cruel, 
I  thought,  than  that  of  men  over  their  fellows,  for 
the  heart  that  has  fallen  under  it  has  no  escape  ; 
/'/  is  co-extensive  with  the  universe  itself.  I  sat  down, 
a  stone  among  the  stones  \  let  the  seasons  roll,  I 
would  grow  grey  like  them,  and  motionless.  My 
eye  wandered  listlessly  over  the  gorgeous  land- 
scape, the  little  islets  of  white  sculptured  lilies, 
the    purple   woods,    the    far -distant    mountains. 
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Here  was  a  magnificent  panorama  of  death, 
a  shining  veil  drawn  over  a  face  that  writhed 
in  anguish. 

Then  upon  a  rock  above  me,  my  eye  ht  upon 
a  familiar  sign,  a  cross,  and  beneath  it  these 
letters, — 

and  while  I  gazed,  a  pale  majestic  face  looked 
upon  me  rebukingly ;  a  form  passed  by,  with 
kingly  but  uneven  step,  as  of  one  wounded  even  to 
death.  He  spoke  not,  but  I  read  within  his  eye 
this  saying,  '■Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.' 
Then  I  sighed  within  my  spirit  so  deeply  that  an 
icy  band  burst ;  resistance,  rebellion,  were  gone. 
The  yoke  to  which  God  himself  had  stooped  could 
not  be  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  I  saw  this 
solemn  Trinity,  Nature  and  Man  and  God,  pierced 
with  the  self-same  wound.  I  knew  that  they  would 
suffer,  I  knew  that  they  would  be  restored  to- 
gether. Where  was  now  the  cold  sequence,  the 
crushing,  unpitying  regularity  ?  Let  the  worlds  roll 
together,  let  the  heavens  and  the  earth  be  changed, 
Jesus,  thou,  too,  art  part  of  God's  mighty  plan  !  I 
sat  down  beneath  this  rock,  not  elate,  but  satis- 
fied ;  its  broad  shadow  fell  over  me  ;  from  beneath 
it  I  gazed  upon  the  dark  woods,  the  fair  river. 
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Once  again  I  looked  up  to  that  Sign  of  love  and 
triumph ;  then  I  observed  that  it  was  green  ;  some 
soft  bright  lichen  had  sowti  itself  within  the  deepj- 
cut  symbol,  and  a  prophetic  word  fell  upon  my 
spirit :  '  The  dry  tree  shall  flourish ;'  the  cross  also 
shall  become  green,  shall  be  vivified  with  the 
heart  it  vivifies. 

I  arose  and  went  forward,  so  sunk  in  thought 
that  I  did  not  see  that  as  I  went  on  the  river 
shrunk  gradually  till  it  was  scarcely  broader  than 
it  had  been  in  olden  days  ;  it  grew  narrower 
and  narrower,  rocks  shut  it  in  on  either  side, 
sometimes  dipping  clear  into  the  water  so  as 
to  leave  no  foot-way,  sometimes  sending  out  a 
wide  stony  strand  which  seemed  to  press  the  con- 
tracted current  out  of  life  \  vexed  and  tortured,  it 
revenged  itself  by  wearing  caverns  beneath  the 
stone  where  it  whirled  in  still  black  pools  unseen 
for  ever.  The  ti"ees,  the  flowers  were  left  far  be- 
hind ;  the  river  had  grown  sombre  and  taciturn. 
Oh,  how  I  missed  its  early  cheerfulness,  the  nut 
and  alder  bushes  that  overhung  its  banks  ;  the 
scarlet  berry  of  the  mountain-ash  in  autumn,  the 
white  stain  of  the  wild  cherry-tree  in  spring ;  the 
leap  of  the  trout,  the  glimmer  of  the  dragon-fly, 
the  brown  wet  shine  of  the  smooth  stones  beneath 
the  stream.     I  thought  of  the  unequal  stepping- 
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stones,  inviting  to  a  perilous  joy ;  tlie  frequent 
bridge,  rustic  and  tremulous,  upon  which  it 
was  so  sweet  to  linger,  to  cross  and  re-cross 
without  any  stringent  motive.  Then  the  little 
brook  had  been  companionable,  garrulous ;  it 
chode,  it  murmured  incessantly,  yet  said  nothing ; 
it  did  not  need  to  speak  articulately,  for  it  was  in 
accordance  with  all  that  surrounded  it.  What 
need  for  speech  or  language  where  a  Voice  was 
ever  heard  % 

Then,  too,  I  had  had  many  companions,  play- 
mates, and  work-fellows,  whose  looks,  whose 
voices  had  been  dearer  to  me  than  aught  by  the 
brook  or  in  the  forest.  Sometimes  we  had  read 
together  in  the  book  ;  sometimes  we  had  knelt 
and  prayed  together  in  the  clear  evening  light. 
We  loved  each  other  ;  we  shared  together  many 
innocent  secrets,  many  joys  and  tears,  many 
thoughts  that  we  passed,  as  in  a  torch-race,  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  the  light  that  dawned  upon  one 
heart  would  grow  to-day  in  another.  I  thought 
it  would  be  thus  for  ever.  Had  these  deserted 
me,  or  had  /  left  them,  ever  following  the  course 
of  this  mysterious  river  %  Their  voices  sounded 
clear  and  cold,  like  distant  bells,  tender  only 
through  some  long-past  association.  Even  those 
of  my  beloved  Dead  were  nearer;  but  these,  too, 
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had  grown  tliin  as  the  music  of  tlie  wind-swept 
pine-tree.  /  knew  that  I  was  noiu  alone.  I  could 
not  re-unite  these  ties  ;  I  could  not  bring  back 
the  Past,  which  had  gone  for  ever.  It  was  not 
night  within  my  soul,  for  neither  moon  nor  stars 
appeared  ;  no  soft  lure  held  me  back  ;  no  bright, 
unsteadfast  hope  urged  me  forward.  Neither 
found  I  the  blackness  of  darkness  within  my 
spirit,  but  a  strange  freedom,  joined  with  a  loneli- 
ness that  was  almost  fearful.  Around,  within  me 
was  calm,  and  silence  that  spread  and  stretched 
like  the  desert,  ever  widening,  to  widen  ever ; 
a  grave  that  was  shut  in  by  no  bars.  '  Free,'  I 
said,  '  among  the  dead.'  Like  one  continually 
ascending,  I  had  left  the  pale  saxifrage,  the  last 
flower  that  fringes  the  verge  of  ice,  behind  me. 
The  air  grew  keen  and  difficult.  Every  step  re- 
vealed some  fresh  undreamt-of  glory,  some  rose- 
flushed  summit,  some  meeting-ground  of  earth  and 
heaven ;  but  it  was  chill ;  I  drew  my  breath  with 
pain ;  my  heart  seemed  to  have  ceased  beating, 
but  when  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  I  found  that  it 
burned  v/ith  self-fed,  self-centred  fire. 

Then,  suddenly,  there  fell  upon  my  soul  a  sense 
of  greatness,  telling  me  to  be  no  more  sorrowful, 
for  that  T  was  not  really  alone,  but  part  of  a  Whole 
in  which  I  should  find  all  things, — those  that  I 
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had  left  behind,  those  that  I  had  failed  to  reach 
to,  yea,  my  own  life  also.  If  it  be  indeed  so,  I 
thought,  then  I  refuse  not  to  die  ;  to  lose  that 
which  is  in  part,  in  the  coming  in  of  that  which 
is  perfect.  But  how  may  my  spirit  attain  unto 
this  baptism  %  Oftentimes  I  seemed  near  some 
mighty  secret,  to  lie  on  the  very  threshold  of 
Truth  ;  hut  to  he  chained  there :  a  spell  was  upon 
that  threshold  that  never  allowed  me  to  over- 
pass it.  On  the  flower,  the  shell,  the  wing  of  the 
Ijutterfly,  were  traces  of  a  writing  whose  counter- 
part was  in  my  own  soul ;  as  when  a  page  has  been 
torn  down  the  midst,  I  found  I  had  only  to  join 
these  characters  to  make  their  meaning  plain. 
The  winds,  the  leaves,  my  own  voice  and  that  of 
the  birds,  were  harmony  ;  I  strove  to  master  it ; 
to  pierce  to  its  deep  fundamental  structure.  Then 
the  rocks  began  to  give  forth  music  at  sunrise 
and  sunset ;  not  like  that  alluring,  bewildering 
music  of  the  forest  and  ruined  tem])le,  but  solemn 
and  chastened.  That  sweetness  dissolved  the 
spirit ;  this  built  it  up  within  its  mighty  chord. 
Each  scattered  drop,  each  bright  spark  of  melody 
that  had  fallen  here  and  there,  making  some  stray 
blade  or  blossom  lovely,  shone  there,  gathered 
up  into  a  lofty  arch  of  sound  that  might  grow, 
I  thought,  to  one  of  Triumph,  spanning  earth  and 

V, 
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heaven.  It  was  ever  pure,  eAer  prophetic  ;  yet 
now,  as  I  hstened,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
were  but  two  who  spake  within  it,  exchanging, 
as  in  some  old,  simple  song,  the  /  and  TJwn 
of  an  unalterable  constancy ;  then  it  would  grow 
to  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  to  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  I  heard  harpers  harping  on  their 
harps,  compassing  me  about  with  songs  of  deliver- 
ance ;  and  yet  the  music  did  not  change. 

For  hours  I  would  lie  listening  to  the  birds  ;  for 
hours  I  would  toil  among  the  flowers  and  fossils  I 
had  collected  ;  once  more  I  read  at  morn  and  even 
in  my  book.  Then  as  I  lay  at  mid-day,  a  light 
above  the  brightness  of  the  noon  would  some- 
times be  cast  around  me,  and  a  well-known  Form 
would  pass  me,  as  one  in  haste.  His  step  was 
still  regal ;  his  garments  red,  from  the  battle  or 
the  vintage,  I  knew  not  which ;  but  his  eye  was 
calm  as  that,  of  one  who  follows  out  some  vast, 
long- deliberated  plan.  He  did  not  stay  to  speak 
with  me,  but  in  passing  me  his  step  vv-as  slower, 
and  once  he  turned  and  looked  upon  me  for  a 
moment.  I  understood  that  silent  appeal,  yet  I 
did  not  respond  to  it,  did  not  follow  where  it  led. 
I  had  experienced,  endured  so  hiuch ;  weariness 
of  all  things,  even  of  good,  had  overtaken  me  ;  a 
spring  in  my  life  that  kept  all  moving  had  run 
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low,  had  stopped  altogether.  Then  understood 
I  why  a  certain  Father  had  said,  '  I  have  written 
wwlo  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong.'  Even 
now,  far  above  the  valley,  I  heard  the  clear  songs 
of  the  vintagers,  the  shouts  of  those  who  carried 
home  the  corn ;  the  fields  stood  white,  all  things 
told  me  that  the  Harvest  of  the  earth  had  come, 
and  its  Lord  would  immediately  thrust  in  the 
sickle.  How  gladly  Avould  I  once  have  joined 
these  bands,  have  shared  in  their  labours,  their 
rewards  !  I  thought  of  the  plans  I  had  formed 
with  my  old  play-fellows,  how  we  would  clear 
jungles,  would  found  villages  ;  now  I  had  ceased 
to  plan,  perhaps  because  I  had  ceased  to  hope. 
How,  too,  could  I  leave  this  world  so  lately  found, 
so  hardly  won ;  too  late  I  loved  thee,  thou  fair, 
ever-changing  realm  of  Nature !  This  high  rock- 
girdled  paradise  of  thought  and  beauty,  this  citadel 
of  refuge,  this  green  enclosure, — is  it  not  a  little 
onel  passed  by  by  the  busy  foot,  overlooked  by 
the  curious  eye,  fair  only  to  the  heart  that  loves 
it,  yet  hard  to  leave.  I  know  thee,  Jesus,  that  thou 
art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not 
sown,  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed.  I 
remembered  one  who  had  gone  away  sorrowful 
because  he  had  a  small  possession,  and  I  felt 
that  the   full  hand   has  the    loosest  grasj).       The 
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withered  tendrils  cling  closer  than  the  green  : 
when  the  rose  was  yet  heavy  with  dew  and 
fragrance,  it  had  not  been  so  hard  to  pluck 
it  ofif! 

And  that  benignant  form  still  passed  upon  his 
way,  still  looked  upon  me  in  sadness,  but  without 
austerity.  Jesus,  thou  knowest  the  heart,  but 
thou  art  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knowest  all 
thirigs  !  The  Poor  conimitteth  himself  unto 
Thee. 

One  day  I  had  turned  aside  to  track  the  course  of 
a  little  brawling  stream  that  fell  into  the  river ;  its 
waters  were  of  a  clear  golden  bro^vn,  like  that  of 
the  dying  fern  ;  it  had  come  across  many  a  lonely 
moor  from  the  mountains,  and  might,  I  thought, 
take  me  with  it  to  its  birthplace.  First,  however, 
it  led  me  into  a  still  grey  valley,  strewn  with  pieces 
of  rock,  that  looked  at  a  little  distance  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  feeding,  and  added  to  the  peaceful 
charm  of  the  scene.  All  breathed  security.  I 
Avandered  to  and  fro  without  much  thought ;  I 
threw  myself  upon  the  warm  grass,  resting  my  head 
upon  one  of  the  grey  stones.  It  was  Autumn,  one 
of  those  days  that  are  sweeter,  kinder  than  the 
Spring.  The  wind  blew  strong,  yet  softly ;  it 
wakened  I  know  not  what  echoes  among  the  rocks, 
the  mountains,  yet  within  the  valley  all  was  still  ; 
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the  birches  that  hung  from  its  rocky  sides  scarcely 
shook  ;  only  from  time  to  time  a  thrill  as  of  plea- 
sure passed  through  them.  Often  have  I  listened 
to  the  wind  with  rapture,  but  never  did  it  bear  to 
me  so  full,  so  rich  a  message,  one  of  unspeakable 
tranquillity,  and  hope  so  calm,  that  I  knew  not 
whether  this  voice  came  to  me  out  of  the  past  or 
out  of  the  future  ;  all  that  was  sweet,  was  desired 
in  either,  seemed  to  mingle  in  it.  Can  ecstasy,  I 
thought,  wear  such  sober  colours  %  A  Hand  seemed 
to  guide  that  rushing  wind ;  it  fell  upon  my  cheek, 
my  forehead,  like  a  blessing  warm  from  sonie  heart 
of  more  than  human  tenderness.  Then  my  own 
heart  stirred  and  fluttered  beneath  that  brooding 
warmth,  and  from  its  very  depths  two  words  went 
up,  '  Our  Father,'  and  I  knew  that  I  had  found 
the  long-sought  key,  the  pure,  primeval  lan- 
guage. This  then  was  what  I  sought,  what  I 
needed,  a  Father  who  was  a  Spirit,  the  Father 
of  Spirits  and  of  men.  Had  he  indeed  come 
forth  to  meet  me  1  Then  I  kiiczo  that  I  was  not 
far  from  home. 

'I  shall  rest,'  I  said,  'beneath  His  wings,  and 
I  shall  be  safe  among  His  feathers.'  A  calm 
of  feeling  fell  upon  me,  such  as  is  wont  to 
precede  the  great  crises  of  life,  when  the  soul, 
feeling  itself  upon   die  very  threshold  of  a  new 
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existence,  is  held  back  there  by  the  old  one, 
which,  before  it  is  left  behind  for  ever,  has  many 
things  to  say,  and  concentrates  its  spirit  within 
a  few  solemn  moments — 

'  Last  niglit  I  saw  the  new  moon, 
With  the  old  moon  m  her  arms.' 

There  are  some  days,  even  moments  in  our  lives, 
upon  which  the  burden  of  the  whole  seems  laid,  which, 
as  in  a  parable,  condense  within  them  the  mystery, 
the  contradiction  of  our  existence,  ^wA  perhaps  hint 
at  its  solution.  After  such  times,  life  grows  clearer 
before  and  after.  These  seasons  are  set  apart  from 
the  rest  by  a  solemn  consecration.  We  feel  that 
we  are  anointed  'above  our  fellows;'  it  may, be 
for  the  joy  of  the  bridal,  for  the  wrestler's 
struggle,  or  against  the  day  of  our  burial.,  we  know 
not  which. 

The  mountain  stream  had  become  a  friend  to  me ; 
its  voice  rerninded  me  of  that  of  my  earliest  com- 
panion, the  brook,  in  the  days  when  we  had  been 
young  together.  The  noon  drew  to  its  decline, 
filling  the  glen  with  a  calm  golden  light,  that, 
meeting  with  its  own  lustre  on  the  fading  leaves, 
kindled  them  into  a  sudden  radiance.  I  followed 
the  stream  slowly,  when,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment, 
it  ended,  and  the  valley  with  it.  It  Avas  as  if  the 
cragg}',  woody  ledge  of  a  mountain  had  slipt  for- 
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ward,  and  brought  the  scene  to  a  close  so  abruptly 
that  one  might  think  there  was  nothing  beyond, 
and  that  the  world  itself  ended  here.  Yet  the 
stream  gave  this  thought  a  joyous  contradiction 
as  it  fell  from  height  to  height,  flashing  lightly 
between  the  bushes  that  half  hid  it,  and  gathering 
itself  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  into  a  deep  unsunned 
pool.  Looking  closer,  too,  I  saw  a  steep  path  b}- 
which  an  agile  climber  might  wend  his  way  up  the 
rock  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  I  at  that  mo- 
ment felt  in  no  mood  for  adventure.  I  stood  long, 
half  listening  to  the  falling  water,  half  gazing  at  the 
singular,  enchanting  scene  ;  when  far  above  me, 
I  heard  a  clear,  low  whistle,  and  looking  up, 
saw  the  brown,  handsome  face  of  one  who  bent 
over  the  crag,  and  nodded  to  me,  as  if  in 
recognition. 

I  smiled  in  return,  for  the  loneliness  drew  us 
together  like  a  band. 

He  called  to  me,  '  Shall  I  show  you  the  upward 
path.'  I  shook  my  head  ;  so,  half- leaping  from 
j^oint  to  point,  half  swinging  himself  from  bough 
to  bough,  using  both  feet  and  hands  freely,  he  let 
himself  down  the  rock,  and  soon  reached  the  place 
where  I  was  standing.  Then  I  saw  that  his  dress 
was  plain,  evcii  to  homeliness,  yet  liis  air  was  free 
and  noble  ;  he  set  his  foot  firmly  on  the  ground, 
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as  one  who  found  his  place  wherever  he  happened 
to  stand.  In  all  his  movements  there  was  a  deci- 
sion, a  rapidity  that  made,  as  it  were,  a  wind  that 
can-ied  him  forward  ;  a  light,  pleasant  rustling,  a 
joyous  excitement,  as  of  the  chase  or  the  voyage, 
seemed  to  follow  where  he  went.  But  did  I  see 
this  at  first !  did  I  see  anything  in  thee  at  first  and 
at  last  but  thy  kindness,  Philip !  From  the  first 
unto  the  last  thou  wert  unto  me  a  friend  ;  one  that 
showed  himself  friendly. 

He  saw  that  I  looked  wearied,  and  offered 
me  a  cordial  from  a  flask  that  he  carried  with 
him.  As  he  poured  it  out,  the  wind  blew  aside 
his  vest,  and  I  saw  that  he  carried  within  his 
bosom  the  book  that  had  so  long  been  my  com- 
panion. We  sat  together  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree  ;  we  talked  till  the  shadows  began  to 
gather  round  us  thickly.  The  dying  light,  the 
faint  shiver  of  the  leaves  above  us,  the  mystery, 
the  solitude  that  enclosed  us, — all  seemed  to  exalt, 
to  deepen  our  converse,  to  shorten  our  way  into 
each  other's  hearts,  by  removing  all  that  oft- 
times  drops  like  a  veil  bet^.veen  soul  and  soul, 
changing  us  from  our  truer,  better  selves  in  an 
evil  transfiguration.  But  had  I  met  thee, 
Philip,  in  the  thick  of  this  world's  conventions, 
even  there,  even  at  first  meeting,  we  had  made 
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for  ourselves  a  solitude,  like  this  one,  populous 
with  thought. 

I  asked  him  many  questions  about  the  moun- 
tains, about  the  broad  plains  of  toil  and  conflict 
that  spread  below  them,  on  which  I  found  he  was  a 
dweller.  Then,  in  return,  he  inquired  eagerly  into 
the  secrets  of  the  broad  river,  the  rocks,  the  forest. 
I  found  they  were  not  unknown  ground  to  him, 
though  their  spells  had  never  laid  so  strong  a 
grasp  on  his  spirit  as  on  mine.  '  For  I, '  he  said, 
smiling,  '  came  not  in  by  the  Gate  which  is  called 
Beautiful.'  He  examined  my  store  of  specimens 
with  eager  curiosity.  My  own  spirit  caught  the 
flame,  each  withered  flower  seemed  to  bloom, 
each  pebble  to  flash  like  an  opal,  as  I  spread  them 
forth  before  him.  They  had  never  before  seemed 
so  valuable  to  me,  yet  I  exclaimed,  with  a  hasty 
impulse,  '  Take  any  of  them,  all ;  you  will  use,  en- 
joy them  ;  I  perhaps  have  done  neither.' 

'Nay,'  he  returned,  laughing,  'the  best  things 
are  those  which  are  shared,  not  given.  I  Avill  take 
nothing  from  you;  for  a  gift  demands  a  gift  in 
return,  and  what  have  I  to  give  you  in  exchange? 
Nothing.' 

'  Nothing,'  I  answered  him,  '  except  that  which 
is  the  fibre  and  soul  of  all  things — Hope.' 

•'Well,  then,'  he  said,  looking   at  me  with  his 
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clear,  honest  eyes,  '  I  will  make  a  good  bargain, 
and  traffic  with  that  against  your  wisdom.' 

I  laughed  in  my  turn,  and  said,  '  Agreed,  if  you 
will  exchange  that  word  for  my  experience.' 
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It  was  in  Autumn  that  I  first  met  Philip,  and  with 
Autumn,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  he  is  for  ever 
associated  to  my  mind  ;  with  walks  through  the 
rustling  corn-fields,  across  the  breezy,  sunny  hills  ; 
with  rambles  in  the  woods,  the  faint  decaying 
odour  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  sound  of  our 
footsteps  among  them  ;  with  ripe  nuts  slipping 
from  their  husks ;  with  the  berry,  the  fir-apple, 
the  acorn  ;  with  all  that  makes  up  Autumn's 
sober,  exhilarating  charm.  And  yet,  more  than 
with  all  of  this,  I  connect  him  with  that  sense  of 
rest  and  fulfilment,  '  the  joy  of  harvest,'  which 
only  Autumn  brings.  How  bright,  how  confident 
was  Philip  !  Yet  his  was  a  sober,  I  had  almost 
said  a  calculated  joy ;  it  held  by  a  firm  root,  being 
not  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  belonging  to 
the  whole  of  it.  As  We  now  stood  together,  1 
saw  that  I  was  not  so  much  older  than  he  as  I 
had  at  first  imagined  ;  no,  nor  yet  so  much  poorer; 
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but  his  spoils  had  been  won  in  the  free  sunlight, 
mine  gathered  from  the  darksome  cave.  What 
matter  that  they  had  been  won  hardly,  even 
snatched  from  dark  and  slippery  places,  where  my 
footing  had  well  nigh  failed  ]  what  matter  that 
they  had  now  ceased  to  charm  me  ?  that  I  delight 
no  longer  in  the  dark  glow  of  the  carbuncle,  in 
the  opal's  imprisoned  fire  %  for  thou,  Philip,  didst 
love  and  prize  them,  and  they  may  serve  thee 
for  use  and  beauty  when  thy  friend  is  here  no 
longer. 

Philip,  too,  had  been,  like  me,  a  merchantman 
seeking  goodly  pearls.  Beauty,  knowledge,  power, 
had  each  cast  its  deep  spell  over  his  spirit ;  his 
toils  had  been  as  severe  as  mine,  yet  mixed  with 
far  less  of  suffering,  and  this  because  he  had  ever 
been  at  home  in  the  world.  Growing  as  the 
tree,  as  the  flower  grows,  from  within,  yet  drinking 
freely,  as  they  do,  of  air  and  dew  and  sunshine, 
for  him,  as  regards  each  common,  kindly  outward 
influence,  had  that  word  been  spoken,  '  Unto  you 
are  they  given  for  food.'  My  life  had  been  more 
restrained,  less  natural ;  it  would  sometimes  seem 
to  me  that  I  formed  no  essential  part  of  the 
things  that  surrounded  me,  that  I  even  lived  by 
effort  and  volition.  Yet  this  secret  sense  of  un- 
familiarity  sat  heavily  on  my  spirit  ;  I  had  been 
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like  a  stranger  with  a  friendly  heart,  who,  per- 
plexed with  the  bustle  of  the  family,  smiles  and 
tries  to  look  as  if  he  understands  what  it  all 
means.  Even  when  I  had  been  most  bewildered 
by  the  rush  and  clatter  of  the  vast  machinery  of  life, 
with  its,  to  me,  unintelligible  wheels  and  springs, 
I  had  the  most  striven  to  knit  myself  up  within 
the  complicated  web  it  wrought.  I  had  sought  to 
find  for  myself  affinities  which  even  in  courting  I 
had  in  some  degree  dreaded,  for  it  was  need  rather 
than  affection  that  drew  me  to  them,  and  I  knew 
not  how  dangerously  powerful  such  alliances  might 
prove ;  they  returned  my  grasp  closely,  but  was 
their  pressure  indeed  kindly  %  Often  I  felt  the 
steel  gauntlet  rather  than  the  living  hand.  Might 
they  not  absorb  the  life  they  seemed  to  nourish  1 
Yet  while  I  had  now  wound  myself  round  a  shelter- 
ing elm,  while  I  had  now  been  driven  to  embrace 
the  rock  for  a  shelter,  while  1  had  been  ever  soli- 
citous of  some  exterior  help,  some  buttress  that 
might  support  the  fabric  it  seemed  but  to  adorn, 
Philip's  mind  resting  on  a  sure  foundation,  and 
tending  to  a  fixed  aim,  had  lifted  up  his  whole 
life  into  the  sunshine,  self-poised,  like  the  dome 
of  Brunelleschi.  His  whole  spiritual  being  was 
like  a  strongly-governed  country,  where  all  things 
fall,  as  it  were,  inevitably  under  a  few  fixed  all- 
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inclusive  laws ;  the  problems  of  life  and  thought 
per]Dlexed,  but  did  not  ovenvhelm  him ;  the  en- 
chanted forest  of  fancy  was  safe  ground  to  one 
who  held  within  his  bosom  the  golden  knife,  ever 
ready  to  cut  its  clear,  swift  way,  when  the  path 
became  too  entangled,  the  knot  too  hard. 

Yet  Philip  was  no  special  pleader  even  for  Truth 
itself ;  he  loved  her  for  her  own  sake,  too  well  to  ask 
her  'whence  she  came,  or  whither  she  was  going;' 
he  held  her,  I  often  thought,  in  a  bold,  loving 
clasp,  as  the  maiden  is  held  in  the  ancient  legend  : 
let  her  turn  within  his  arms  to  sword  or  flame,  let 
her  change  there  into  some  fearful  and  monstrous 
shape,  still  would  that  fervent,  unrelaxing  grasp 
compel  her  to  reveal  herself  in  her  true  likeness  ; 
still  within  those  ver}^  arms  would  she  bless  him. 
He  knew  that  she  would  ofttimes  make  herself 
strange  to  him,  and  lead  him  through  crooked 
paths  ;  and  where  she  led,  he  followed.  He 
avoided  no  discussion ;  he  shrank  from  no  con- 
clusion ;  yet  it  was  interesting  through  all  to 
watch  his  quiet,  assured  countenance,  bright,  I 
sometimes  thought,  with  a  sort  of  patient,  antici- 
pated triumph,  like  that  of  one  to  whom  the  end 
has  been  made  surely  kno\\-n,  though  he  has  been 
left  to  find  for  himself  the  way.  Duty,  faith,  ac- 
countability— all  that  the  clear  consciousness  of 
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spiritual  freedom  gives — were  so  strong  in  him  as 
to  determine  the  gravitation  of  his  intellect,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  soul.  To  steadfast,  implicit 
reliance  on  God,  to  simple,  practical  obedience 
to  His  law,  he  must  come  back  after  however 
strong  and  daring  a  flight.  Therefore  he,  of  all 
whom  I  have  known,  was  best  able  to  realize  the 
evangelic  privilege  of  serving  the  Lord  without 
fear.  Let  him  wander  where  he  would,  he  could 
not  get  into  a  Far  Country ;  the  world  was  unto 
him  the  Father's  house,  and  he  the  Son  who  was 
ever  with  him.  His  spirit  was  that  of  one  to  whom 
the  day  of  life,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  was  emphatically 
the  Day  after  which  the  Night  cometh,  wherein  no 
man  can  work  ;  and  yet  there  was  in  him  I  know 
not  what  sweetness  and  candour  of  nature,  that 
saved  him  from  the  narrowness  that  so  often  marks 
the  compact,  established  mind.  He  was  no  slave 
of  the  Hours,  to  lie  upon  the  grass  and  watch 
their  flight,  as  it  is  marked  by  sun-gleam  and 
shadow,  by  the  opening  and  the  closing  flower. 
Yet  each  station  of  the  day,  each  spot  where  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  rested,  was  dear  to  him  : 
sunrise,  evening,  the  broad  golden  noon,  the 
bird's  clear  song,  the  sudden  scent  of  bud 
and  bough,  the  spring's  overcoming  raj)ture, — 
these    might   not   tempt    thee,    Philip,    to    linger 
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on  thy  way,  yet  which  of  them  didst  thou  ever 
miss  ? 

Often,  it  is  true,  I  would  accuse  him,  half  play- 
fully, yet  half  seriously,  of  utilitarianism,  in  a  wider 
field  than  that  commonly  assigned  to  it,  yet  utilita- 
rianism still.  '  You  love,'  I  would  say,  '  many 
things  beautiful  and  excellent,  not  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  because  they  help  and  cheer  you  to  a 
higher  aim.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Philip,  '  shall  not  be  too  careful 
to  defend  myself  from  that  charge,  or  from  the 
kindred  one  which  you  brought  against  me  not 
many  hours  ago.  When  I  listened  so  fixedly 
to  your  Scandinavian  legend,  I  was,  as  you 
suspected,  thinking  of  my  Young  Men's  class, 
and  of  "  improving"  it  for  their  benefit  when  we 
meet  this  evening.  But  did  this  make  me  feel 
and  enjoy  its  beauty  less  ?  I  do  not  share  Schil- 
ler's jealousy  about  making  the  Ideal  useful ;  let 
her  be  so,  when,  and  as  she  pleases.  She  will 
not,  it  is  true,  toil  or  spin ;  she  will  not  grind  at 
the  mill  for  any  man ;  she  will  not  be  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  his  housemate  and  helpmeet,  not 
even  his  steady,  reliable  friend.  And  yet  does 
it  not  show  how  great  Man's  spirit  is,  that  he 
should  have  needs,  to  which  none  but  this  fair, 
proud  Queen  can  minister,  weariness,  which  she 
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alone  can  soothe,  griefs,  which  only  she  can  solace  ? 
There  is  a  region  within  him  in  which  slie  also 
serves,  and  serves  no  less  truly  because  her  action 
is,  like  that  of  all  spiritual  forces,  irregular  and 
intermittent,  an  influence  which  comes  unwooed, 
and  departs  unbidden,  no  more  to  be  trained  and 
disciplined,  than  the  lightning  can  be  steadied 
into  the  fire  of  a  household  hearth,  to  live  by  and 
cook  by.  I  have  long  loved  art  and  poetry,  be- 
cause I  saw  that  they  had  a  power  to  raise  and 
soften  Humanity ;  more  lately  I  have  seen  that 
tliey  are  good  in  themselves — or  whence,  but  from 
their  native  affinity  with  the  things  that  are  more 
excellent,  should  come  this  acknowledged  j)ower  ? 
Why,  when  the  heart  would  reveal  its  truest,  deep- 
est instincts,  does  it  seek  to  express  itself  in  music  % 
Why,  when  the  mind  would  utter  fortli  words  of 
nobleness — when  it  would  be  truer  and  sweeter 
than  it  can  be  under  its  ordinary  conditions, 
does  it  speak  in  poetry  1  Could  there  be  a  prose 
psalm  V 

'  P>en  in  dancing,'  I  said,  '  there  seems  to  be 
something  of  this  desire  to  escape  into  the  region 
you  speak  of,  one  less  fettered,  but  more  ordered  than 
that  in  which  we  ordinarily  move.  A  subtle  charm 
lies  in  the  apparent  freedom  of  the  movement, 
and  the  sense  of  its  being  bound  to  tlie  music  ; 
c 
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a  pleasure  akin  to  that  which  music  itself  gives  us, 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  must  fall  back  upon  an 
inevitable,  rigorous  law ;  its  free,  proud  changes 
are  like  the  movements  of  a  queen  in  captivity. 
The  mind  loves  to  feel  itself  under  a  harmonious 
necessity, 

"  Breaking  its  order,  yet  still  to  that  order  returning, 
Changing  and  winding,  yet  true  to  its  Measure  and  Law." 

And,  in  obeying  this,  it  attains  a  double  emanci- 
pation, for  in  confusion  there  is  ever  bondage;  and 
it  is  to  this  confusion,  the  want  of  rhythm  and 
cadence  in  life,  the  absence  of  a  clear  purpose 
and  intention,  that  it  owes  so  much  of  its  weari- 
ness and  sadness.  Have  you  not  felt  how  much 
there  is  in  the  ordinary  inevitable  course  of  life 
which  genders  to  bondage  %  "  The  strong  hours 
conquer  us."  We  are  straitened  in  ourselves  and 
in  each  other,  fettered  to  a  routine  which  makes 
us  often  say  with  John  Bunyan,  "  Aftd  so  I  tvent 
Jiome  to  prison."  ' 

'  And  this,  as  you  say,  is  inevitable  ;  we  blame 
society  for  being  constrained  and  artificial,  but 
its  conventionalities  are  only  the  result  of  the 
limitations  of  man's  own  nature.  How  much,  for 
instance,  of  what  is  called  "reserve"  belongs  to 
this  life,  and  passes  away  with  its  waning,  and  the 
waxing  of  the  new  life  !     We  can  say  to  the  dying, 
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and  hear  from  them,  things,  that,  in  the  fiihiess  of 
health  and  vigour,  could  not  be  imparted  without 
violence  to  some  inward  instinct.  And  this  is  one 
reason,  among  many  others,  why  it  is  so  good  to  be 
in  the  house  of  mourning,  the  chamber  of  death. 
It  is  there  more  easy  to  be  natural^ — to  be  true,  I 
mean,  to  that  whicli  is  deepest  within  us.  Is  there 
not  something  in  the  daily,  famihar  course  of  Hfe, 
which  seems  in  a  strange  way  to  veil  its  true 
aspect  %  It  is  not  Death,  but  Life,  which  wraps 
us  about  with  shroud  and  cerement.  Looking  at 
this  world  as  it  is,  I  could  exclaim.  How  beautiful, 
if  one  could  but  gd  at  it  f  I  see  in  the  heart  of 
man  an  infinite  desire,  an  infinite  capacity  for 
happiness  ;  in  the  outward  world  abundant  mate- 
rials for  its  satisfaction ;  but  between  these  two 
an  unseen  wall  of  separation.  We  want  a  door 
opening.' 

'  The  ordinary  events  of  life,'  I  said,  '  are  not 
strong  enougli  to  move  the  whole  man  ;  its  deeper 
and  more  passionate  moments  show  us  what  we 
really  are.  There  is  a  child  within  us  that  has 
not  strength  to  come  forth,  until  some  outward 
stimulus,  some  strong  exterior  call,  is  given.  And 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  use  of  the  Heroic, 
of  a  life  transcending  life's  ordinary  possibilities ; 
such  a  life  is  a  direct  call  upon  the  soul,  saying. 
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"  Friend,  come  up  higher;"  and  the  heart  recog- 
nises its  voice,  and  exults  in  it,  claims  it,  as  the 
voice  of  kindred  risen  to  a  more  exalted  sphere. 
It  is  like  air  from  a  mountain  summit  where  we 
could  not  live^  and  yet  it  seems  our  native  air,  and 
braces  us  in  ever}^  ner\-e.' 

'  In  teaching  criminals,'  said  Philip,  '  of  a  pe- 
culiarly ignorant  and  degraded  class,  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  their  strange  susceptibility  to 
what  is  morally  exalted.  To  tell  them  of  a  deed 
of  heroic  daring,  of  sublime  self-devotion,  will 
visibly  stir  a  fibre  of  their  hearts,  too  torpid  to 
respond  to  the  ordinary  appeals  of  duty  and 
reason.  I  have  also  observed,  that  anything 
legendary,  and  verging  on  the  supernatural,  will 
fix  their  attention  at  once,  as  if  it  awakened  with- 
in them  the  instinct  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  sense 
that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone.  In  teacliing, 
perhaps,  we  usually  trust  too  much  to  mere  in- 
telligence ;  surely  there  are  many  gateways  into 
the  soul.  Feeling  bursts  through  them,  "  making 
the  whole  world  kin."  Art  unlocks  them  gently, 
for  Art  is  not  the  imitation  of  Nature,  but  a  sort 
of  side-door  into  her  inmost  recesses.  And  has 
it  never  occurred  to  you  to  remark,  that  there  is  a 
whole  region,  connected  with  all  that  is  finest  and 
purest  in  our  nature,   that  can   only  be  reached 
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through  sensation  ?  As  a  look  will  reveal  what  no 
word  can  ever  speak,  so  will  a  scent,  a  sound, 
the  spring's  warm  breath,  the  green  unravelling  of 
the  larch-bough,  a  sudden  whisper  in  the  summer 
leaves,  the  birds'  clear  song  at  early  morning, 
bring  our  souls  into  contact  with  the  illimitable, 
telling  us  that  we  are  one  with  ourselves,  with 
Nature,  and  with  God  ;  these  things  have  power 
to  call  forth  a  music  within  us,  which  has  not  yet 
had  words  set  to  it.  Secrets  are  revealed  to  us  in 
a  flash  of  bliss  ;  a  flash  that  s/iows  us  nothing,  as 
when  a  wave  retires,  and  does  not  leave  at  our 
feet  even  a  shell,  which  we  can  pick  up,  to  treasure 
and  say,  "this  came  from  a  further  shore.'" 

'  But  the  sea,'  I  said,  '  implies  the  shore  ;  and  it 
is  something  also  to  have  heard  the  murmur  of  the 
broad  ocean.  I  think  that  these  moments,  these 
intimations,  which  seem,  as  you  once  observed  to 
me,  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  prove  many 
things,  prove,  above  all,  that  man's  spirit  is  not 
a  sand -locked  pool.  The  slender  filaments  of 
sensation  are  threads  that  bind  us  to  a  mighty 
whole,  and  it  is  a  higher,  more  complete  exist- 
ence— //ic  life  in  tJie  zv/iole — which,  through  them, 
stirs  in  us,  perhaj)s  to  sleep  the  next  moment.' 

'Beethoven,  if  you  remember,'  interrupted  Philip, 
'  said  that  music  was  the  link  Ijetween  rational  and 
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sensitive  life ;  it  addresses  both,  and  owes  to  this 
its  power  ;  for  music,  of  all  the  arts,  alone  reaches 
to  that  within  us,  to  which  the  others  can  only 
appeal.  Like  divine  grace,  it  gets  fairly  within 
the  mind  ;  and  while  things,  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  or  intellect,  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock,  it  has  already  earned  in  its  message, 
and  brought  us  into  an  inner  world,  richer  and 
sweeter  than  the  outward  one,  yet  linked  with  it 
at  every  turn.  "What  is  there  in  life,  as  it  now  is, 
that  answers  to  the  feelings  which  music  calls 
forth, 

' '  Its  deeper  pangs,  its  tears 
More  sweet," 

its  storming  at  the  citadel  of  feeling  through  a 
hundred  gates  at  once,  or  winning  it  through  some 
single  secret  postern  1  You  read,  you  think,  you 
ponder,  and,  lo  !  a  grinding  organ  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  playing  some  common  tune,  sends  a 
fresh  breath  across  your  soul,  that  turns  over  a 
new  leaf  within  it,  writ  all  over  with  deeper, 
sweeter  lore,  than  was  ever  magician's  book.' 

'  And  surely,'  I  said,  '  in  considering  this  subject, 
we  must  not  forget  the  strange  regions  into  which 
some  of  the  abnormal  phases  of  mind  admit  us. 
What  we  commonly  call  "  excitement,"  is  but  the 
awakening  of  the  whole  man.     Is  it  not,  whether  it 
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arise  from  some  tumult  of  inner  feeling,  or  the 
pressure  of  strong  outward  exigency,  always 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  freedom,  of  power 
over  outward  nature,  of  escape  from  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space,  by  a  sense  of  being  able  to 
triumph  over  them  at  will  1  There  is  surely  some- 
thing significant  in  its  temporary  insensibility  to 
cold,  hunger,  weariness  ;  while  excitement  lasts, 
we  feel  none  of  these.  Also,  in  dreaming,  in  deli- 
rium, or  when  under  the  influence  of  narcotics, 
the  soul  unfurls  the  wings,  which  life,  under  its 
ordinary  conditions,  keeps  pressed  and  folded 
helplessly  against  its  side.  The  sense  of  power, 
of  freedom,  above  all,  of  extension,  is  characteristic 
of  all  these  states  ;  and  does  not  this,  as  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  throw  a  light  upon  our  future  life, 
proving  thai  maiis  capacities  are  as  undeveloped  as 
is  confessedly  the  case  with  his  faculties  ?  We  are 
used  to  call  the  accustomed  order  of  things  natural, 
but  is  it  not  evident  that  man,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  this  order,  is  a  supernatural  being  1  He  con- 
tains within  him  powers  and  tendencies,  far  greater 
than  the  present  order  of  things  calls  out.' 

'There  is  just  now,' said  Philip,  'a  strange  jealousy 
of  the  supernatural ;  a  disposition,  as  shown  in  re- 
jecting whatever  is  miraculous,  to  restrict  even  Clod 
to  one  mode  of  working.    In  moral  things,  it  is  true, 
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he  has,  indeed  can  have,  but  one  form  of  expression  ; 
but  in  material  things,  what  is  the  supernatural  but 
a  stretching  of  the  senses,  so  as  to  take  in  a  little 
more  of  God,  an  extension  of  our  own  horizon,  so 
as  to  give  us  a  broader  view  of  the  way  in  which 
He  acts  ?  What  is  a  miracle,  once  proved,  but 
a  fact,  which  extends  our  view  of  the  capabilities 
of  nature  \  How  are  we  to  limit  the  possibilities 
\vrapped  up  within  any  created  being,  as  the  butter- 
fly is  anticipated,  prepared  for,  in  the  grub,  the  oak 
latent  in  the  acorn  1  Man,  it  is  evident,  even  in 
that  part  of  him  which  is  sensitive,  is  for  ever 
touching  upon  a  system  of  things  upon  which, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  his  being,  he 
cannot  enter  fully.  There  is  within  him  an 
enchanted  land  of  mystery  and  beauty,  a  land 
where  all  slumbers,  until  some  outward  shock  like 
the  kiss  of  the  Fairy  Prince,  comes  to  awake  it 
from  sleep.  So  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
is  spiritual,  there  is  a  region  into  wliich  man  can- 
not ascend  until  he  is  lifted  there  by  God  through 
that  supernatural  action  upon  the  soul  which  we 
call  grace ;  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit  waken- 
ing up  the  human  spirit  to  its  true  life.' 

'  And  hence,'  I  said,  '  the  connexion  of  Christi- 
anity with  poetry,  music,  nature,  with  all  the  purer 
and  more  exalted  movements  of  the  natural  heart. 
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These  are  helps,  lifts  to  the  soul ;  and  people  feel 
better,  more  able  to  believe,  to  love,  to  pray, 
when  the  finer  springs  of  existence  have  been 
touched  through  any  of  these.  Genius,  like  Chris- 
tianity, sees  all  things  in  their  mutual  relation  ;  its 
tendency  is  to  throw  the  many-chambered  man- 
sions of  the  soul  into  one.  The  simplest  song, 
where  its  breath  is  felt,  stirs  something  which  goes 
through  the  whole.  Is  there  not  a  delight,  almost 
a  religious  pleasure,  in  a  work  of  true  imaginative 
genius  ?  a  delight  kindred  to  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature — the  delight  of 
being  carried  out  of  one's-self  into  something 
greater  and  tn/o-  than  self,  because  more  universal. 
It  often  seems  to  me  that  Imagination  is  the  high- 
est faculty  of  man.  It  starts,  as  Faith  does,  from 
a  higher  level  than  any  of  his  other  powers,  and 
on  that  level  meets  and  familiarly  accosts  truths 
which  reason  must  struggle  up  to.  And  reason 
does  reach  them,  when  they  are  thus  foreshown, 
though,  left  to  itself,  it  could  never  either  have 
foreseen  the  glorious  end,  nor  even  the  way  that 
led  to  it.' 

'  Imagination,  however,'  returned  Philip,  '  "  wins 
heights  that  it  is  not  competent  to  keep;"  it 
alights  on  tlie  mountain-to|),  and  is  shown  king- 
doms in  a  moment  of  time  ;  but  it  cannot  keep 
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its  footing  on  that  summit.  Reason  must  hew 
steps  out  of  the  rock  ;  patient  experience  must 
follow  after  to  make  the  path  in  which  the  wayfar- 
ing man  shall  not  err.' 

'  And  yet,'  I  said,  '  the  Idealist  is  always 
the  discoverer,  the  one  who  proclaims  the  goodly 
vision.  It  has  ever  been  so  in  science  ;  there 
is  something  prophetic  in  its  very  nature,  some- 
thing which  ever  impels  it  forward,  and  carries 
it  beyond  the  word  it  is  now  speaking ;  which 
weights  that  word  with  a  meaning  which  the 
speaker  intends  not.  So  does  the  Poet  speak 
out  of  his  heart  things  which  he  knows  not. 
He  is  a  man  not  truer,  better,  or  kinder  than 
his  fellows  ;  his  range  of  practical  sympathies 
with  others  is,  perhaps,  from  his  very  nature, 
more  limited  than  that  of  ordinary  men.  It  is 
not  experience,  it  is  not  feeling,  it  is  instinct, 
that  has  made  him  at  home  in  all  that  belongs  to 
man.  He  sits  beside  the  secret  springs  of  feeling, 
and  knows  the  course  the  rivers  must  take.  He 
sees,  if  but  afar  off  and  dimly,  the  whole  in  which 
the  part  is  mcluded.     He  who  has  Ihc  soul  has  all.' 

Philip's  eyes  sparkled.  '  I  know,'  he  said,  '  no 
such  pleasure,  such  emancipation,  as  that  of  pass- 
ing from  the  limited  self-referring  view  of  things 
into    the    contemplation    of    absolute   truth    and 
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beauty.  I  love  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  you,  who 
sometimes  seem  to  fear  the  broad  free  sweep  of 
imaginative  greatness,  as  being  in  some  way  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  seem  to 
dread,  for  instance,  the  free  development  of  Art, 
though,  after  all.  Art  is  but  Nature  in  her  bridal 
hour,  the  shy  virgin,  the  wild  woodland  nymph 
wooed  and  wedded  by  man,  and  brought  home  to 
dwell  with  him.' 

'  I  know  not,'  I  said,  '  how  to  express  clearly 
what  T  mean  ;  but  I  do  feel,  sometimes  painfully,  a 
contradiction  between  the  brokenness  of  Christ 
and  the  clear  perfection  of  Art.  The  glory  of  the 
Terrestrial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  Celestial  is 
another,  and  these  stars  differ,  the  one  from  the 
other,  in  glory.  In  Art  there  is  choice,  self- 
pleasing,  a  drawing  out  of  that  which  is  obviously 
best ;  in  Christ,  things  which  are  not  fair  are  yet 
pronounced  good,  prizeable.  Sometimes,  after 
reading  such  a  book,  we  will  say,  as  Shakspeare, 
I  have  been  conscious  of  a  strange  inner  dissatis- 
faction, which  I  can  only  describe  as  being  the 
sense  of  an  impaired  communion ;  and  something 
has  said  within  me,  "  all  this  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  of  the  world."  I  do  not  feel  this  in  reading 
any  book  of  a  sustained  philosophic  interest,  as 
its    scoi)e,    if  not    directly  religious,    carries    you 
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among  the  deep  and  elevating  realities  which  are 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom,  and  indeed  belong 
to  it ;  but  I  do  feel  it  in  that  mixed  region  of  wit, 
and  fancy,  and  feeling,  which  belongs  to  our 
mortal  state  as  such,  and  which  seems  in  no  way 
to  bear  upon  our  inner  or  our  future  life  ;  and 
what  is  this  region,  but  a  world  without  souls, 
a  world  of  sad  and  ruined  beauty,  when  looked 
at  with  reference  to  man's  true  destinies,  and  yet 
a  rich  and  glorious  world  %  I  see  in  Art  and 
Literature,  in  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  in 
the  absorbing,  intoxicating  devotion  they  demand, 
something  which  reminds  me  of  the  Greek  worship 
of  Dionysus,  "  the  God  of  flourishing,  decaying, 
changeable  life,"  the  kindler  of  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
the  intaisificr  of  life,  the  exalter  of  its  pleasures,  the 
deepener  of  its  pangs,  the  bestower  of  an  impas- 
sioned sympathy  with  nature.  And  by  the  side  of 
this  regal  Being,  robed  in  the  purple  he  was  born 
to,  with  garments  not  too  careful  of  a  stain,  I  see 
another  Form,  severe,  restricted,  also  life's  deep- 
ener, its  intensifier,  but  after  how  different  a  spirit ! 
The  first  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven. 

"  The  rose,  ho !  the  rose  is  the  grace  of  the  earth, 
Is  the  hght  of  the  plants  that  are  growing  upon  it." 

The  rose  drunk  with  its  own  fragrance  and  beauty  ; 
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the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth  hangs  about  it,  it  is 
wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven.  "  Enjoy  me,"  it  says, 
"  for  I  am  the  rose,  I  am  fair,  I  live  but  a  day ;"  it 
needs  the  broad  sunlight,  the  free  sweeping  winds, 
it  can  bloom  even  on  the  battle-field,  and  grow 
redder  with  the  blood  of  heroes.  But  Christ's 
■flower  grows  underneath  the  snow,  in  a  broken 
flower-pot,  in  a  darkened  cellar,  anywhere  ;  its 
petals  are  pale,  and  it  seldom  opens  fully  ;  but 
when  it  expands  so  as  to  show  its  heart,  what  do 
we  see  there  but  the  Cross  and  the  emblems  of 
the  Passion?'  .... 

Philip  was  silent  a  long  while  ;  at  last  he  said, 
musingly, — 

*  I  have  felt  the  antagonism  you  speak  of  I 
have  found  it  out,  as  I  have  found  out  many  an- 
tagonisms and  aflinities,  by  their  helping  or  hin- 
dering me  in  my  work.  I  shall  never  forget  sitting 
at  an  open  window  of  a  little  parsonage,  in  the 
west  of  England,  during  great  j)art  of  a  golden 
summer's  afternoon,  reading  Keats ;  the  garden 
was  full  of  flowers,  and  I  read  my  book  to  the 
scent  of  mignonette  and  pinks,  as  to  a  music  steal- 
ing within  every  sense.  It  was  one  of  those 
warm,  brooding  days  that  steep  the  spirit  in  de- 
light ;  all  around  was  silence,  the  stillness,  not  so 
much  of  .sleep  as  of  nature  in   a  blissful  dream. 
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Then  an  uneasy  consciousness  came  across  me, 
breaking  the  deUcious  spell.  I  ought  to  be  setting 
forth  on  my  parish  round.  I  started.  First  on 
my  list  came  an  aged  woman,  almost  stone-deaf, 
ignorant,  but  anxious.  I  had  to  sit  beside  her  be- 
fore a  huge  fire  ;  her  son  worked  at  his  loom  in  an 
inner  room,  and  did  not  cease  when  I  began  to 
read.  How  hot  and  noisy  the  cottage  seemed  ; 
how  contracted  all  around  me  !  Had  the  world  of 
light  and  beauty  I  lived  and  moved  in,  but  half  an 
hour  ago,  collapsed  into  this  !  How  confused,  too, 
seemed  my  own  statements,  my  very  utterance  thick 
and  hesitating,  as  of  one  under  a  hea\y  thrall,  for  my 
heart  was  with  Endymion,  and  I  had  to  tell  the 
story  of  Christ  ;  to  tell  it  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end  ;  to  tell  it,  too,  to  a  person  to  whom  it  was 
really  7ie7vs,  and  received  as  such  with  eager  child- 
like interest Another  time,  and  here  the 

revulsion  was  even  keener,  this  was  in  winter,  New 
Year's  day,  also  an  afternoon  ;  one  of  those  days 
when  the  clear  frosty  air  seems  to  make  thought 
itself  more  definite,  and  to  send  it  forth  with  an 
arrowy   keenness.      You    know  the   cathedral    at 

;  I   was  walking  beneath  it  with  a  friend, 

eagerly  discussing  Homer;  the  sun  went  down,  all 
that  fine  range  of  buildings  stood  up  clear  against 
the  solemn,  rose-flushed  sky.     We  spoke  of  the 
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antique  world  ;  its  simplicity,  its  freedom,  its  ever 
youthful,  self-renewing  charm.  I  was  suddenly 
called  away  to  see  a  woman  supposed  to  be  dying. 
I  found  her,  as  regarded  spiritual  receptivity,  far 
below  the  old  friend  I  have  just  spoken  of.  Hers 
was  the  unawakened,  unenlightened  mind,  within 
which  the  sense  of  sin  and  need  has  never  sent  a 
piercing  ray,  or  a  quickening  throb  ;  one  of  the 
class  to  whom  a  visit  from  a  clergyman  is  a  viati- 
cum and  nothing  more.  Her  husband,  an  elderly 
working  man,  received  me  at  the  door  with  much 
show  of  friendliness ;  as  he  seemed  disposed  to 
talk,  I  sat  with  him  a  few  minutes  before  I  went 
to  the  sick  woman.  By  way,  I  suppose,  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  me,  he  brought  forth  some 
tracts,  and  began  to  speak  of  religion  in  a  patro- 
nizing sort  of  way,  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
poor,  as  if  it  were  an  accomplishment,  something 
admirable  in  its  own  way, — an  acquisition,  like 
knowing  French  or  Latin,  to  those  wlio  possessed 
it,  but  by  no  means  of  universal  obligation. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  were  very  pretty  reading, 
he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them ;  prayer,  too, 
was  a  nice  thing  ;  good  talk  was  very  pretty  and 
very  nice."  I  found  that  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  family  ever  attended  church,  or  any  place  of 
worship.      He   took  me  to  a  small  inner  room, 
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dark  and  close,  in  which  were  two  beds,  almost 
filling  it,  the  sick  woman  was  in  one,  suffering  much 
from  spasms,  too  ill  apparently  to  fix  her  mind 
upon  w^hat  I  said.  I  spoke  with  her,  however,  as 
I  best  could.  Seating  myself,  in  the  absence  of 
any  chair,  upon  the  other  bed,  suddenly  I  felt 
something  move  beneath  me.  The  poor  woman 
hastened  to  apologize  :  it  was  her  grown-up  son 
sleeping  oft"  the  drunken  frolic  of  the  night  before, 
— New  Year's  Eve.' 

'  But  these,'  I  said,  laughing,  '  were  \&xy  sharj) 
contrasts,  very  sudden  descents  into  the  actual ; 
no  wonder  your  system  was  jarred  and  shaken  a 
little  rudely.  You  might  have  been  called  to  such 
a  dying  bed,  as  that  you  were  telling  me  of  yester- 
day, the  poor  woman,  "  the  sinner  exceedingly," 
who  had  spent  literally  more  than  half  of  her 
short  and  evil  life  in  prisons,  dying  in  jail  at  last, 
ignorant,  hopeless,  yet  not  without  hope,  for 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  In  such  a  case  the 
transition  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  would  have 
been  keen,  perhaps,  but  less  peiplexing.' 

'  True,'  returned  Philip,  '  because  in  the  human 
soul  "  one  deep  calleth  to  another."  There  is  a 
poetr}^  in  crime,  in  excessive  want  and  wretched- 
ness, in  fact  in  all  the  fierce  extremes  of  life,  that 
lifts  the  soul  above  its  ordinary  level,  that  stirs 
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human  nature  to  its  very  depths,  and  makes  us 
know  that 

"  We  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart, 

All  mortal  thoughts  confess  a  common  home." 

Life  can  be  transfigured  through  anguisli  as  well 
as  through  blessedness,  and  Christ  still  shows  him- 
self, as  in  the  mediaeval  legends,  in  the  form  of 
the  leper  and  the  outcast.  But  after  all,  such  keen 
emotions  do  not  make  up  the  staple  of  spiritual, 
any  more  than  of  natural  life.  It  is  among  the 
ignorant,  the  out-of-the-way,  the  commo7iplace.,  that 
the  Christian's  daily  lot  is  thrown,  and  their  daily 
appeals  are  to  him  as  sacred  as  those,  which  come 
more  seldom,  and  with  a  louder  knocking  at  the 
gate.  That  Christianity  should  so  fit  in  with  the 
ordinary  and  mediocre  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  proof  of  its  crowning  excellence.  "  A  little  child 
shall  lead  them,"  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  pass- 
word into  this  kingdom  of  greatness  and  simplicity. 
All  other  ideals  draw  away  the  heart  from  real  life  ; 
the  poet,  the  artist,  is  continually  trying  to  break 
out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  visible  things,  he 
"asks  for  better  bread  than  can  be  made  with 
wheat."  The  Christian  ideal  alone  meets  the 
habitual,  the  practical ;  mcds  it  wJnle  immeasur- 
ably transcending  it ;  embraces  it,  and  walks  with 
it  hand  in  hand.     The  Christian  must  be  friend.s 
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with  evety  day,  with  its  narrow  details,  its  homely 
atmosphere ;  its  loving  correction  must  make  him 
great.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  Is  there  not,'  he  said,  '  the  very  life-core  of 
Christianity  in  this  picture  ;  the  broken  tomb 
and  the  risen  Christ,  the  angels  in  their  shining 
garments,  the  linen  clothes  folded^  and  laid  in  a 
place  by  themselves  V 
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One  morning  I  found  Philip  looking  over  some 
of  my  papers  ;  he  took  up  one,  '  A  Soul's  History,' 
and  began  to  read  it  aloud. 

'  The  soul  is  a  rare  essence  ;  like  the  quick 
x\nd  subtle  spirit  of  the  rose,  it  floods 
Each  chamber  of  its  earthly  house  with  fragrance, 
Yet  leaves,  like  it,  no  lingering  breath  behind. 
Its  sweetness  taking  with  it  where  it  goes  ; 
Else  had  this  grave,  like  His,  who,  once  of  old, 
Slept  in  a  garden-tomb,  been  full  of  odours  ; 
And  through  this  bare,  black  ground  would  roses  spring, 
To  tell  of  one  who  lies  within,  wrapt  round 
In  folds  of  linen  clean  and  white  ;  embalmed 
In  sweeter  tears  than  ever  fell  from  gums 
Of  Araby  the  Blest. 

'  Beside  this  open  grave  one  winter  morn 
I  stood  as  if  alone,  the  hundreds  round  me 
Swayed  by  one  thought,  and,  by  a  single  name. 
Together  bound  so  close,  it  seemed  one  heart 
Held  by  one  sorrow,  by  one  hope  uplifted  ; 
Upon  the  stillness  fell  the  words  of  Christ  : 
"  I  am  the  life,  and  I  the  resurrection  ; 
He  that  in  Me  believeth  shall  not  die  ;" 
And  through  the  sound  of  falling  earth,  the  voice 
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Went  steadfast  on  :  "As  God  unto  Himself 
In  mercy  hath  been  pleased  to  take  the  soul 
Of  this  our  Brother^'' — pausing  ere  the  word 
It  faltered  forth — -"of  this  our  Father;''''  then 
One  sob  broke  forth,  for,  oh,  on  this  our  earth 
'       We  have  not  many  Fathers  !   few  who  go 
To  meet  the  wanderer  on  his  homeward  way, 
Who  watch  him  yet  afar,  who  on  the  threshold 
With  welcome  wait,  and  reconciling  tear. 

'  Thou  knewest  him,  this  man  of  faith  and  power 
Thou  knewest  him,  this  Son  of  Consolation, 
God's  Le\'ite  of  the  kindlier  covenant. 
On  thine  his  soul,  a  white  and  lucid  star. 
Shook  do\^Ta  serene  its  full  meridian  splendour. 
For  thou  didst  know  him  in  that  after-summer 
God  ofttimes  gives  the  good,  that  they  may  see 
Their  souls'  deep  travail  satisfied  in  part, 
And  bless  Him  ere  they  pass  from  life  away  ; 
But  I  had  known  him  in  his  rise  and  falling. 
Had  seen  him  sit  upon  the  earth  as  one 
Astonished,  desolate,  within  his  heart 
An  arrow  and  the  fragments  of  a  song. 

"  '  What  aileth  thee  that  now 
Thou  contest  back  so  soon,  my  child ; 
In  that  garden  fair,  7nethought,  all  day. 
Till  the  shadows  fell  thou  wouldst  tuait  to  play  ;' 
So  spake  the  mother  tnild. 

"  But  the  child  said,  weeping  sore, 

^  I  have  been  where  the  roses  blo'w. 
The  ruby  red  and  the  maideiis  blush. 
And  the  damask  rose  in  its  velvet flusJi, 

And  the  white  rose  dropping  snow. 

'  /  will  never  pluck  roses  more. 
Go  take  0/ these.  .  .  .' " 
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'  I  like  this  poem,'  he  said.  '  Why  have  you 
left  it  unfinished  1' 

I  looked  at  the  date,  which  was  many  years 
back.  '  Perhaps,'  I  answered,  '  because  my  heart, 
"since  those  days,  has,  in  some  degree,  departed 
from  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded.' 

'  And  your  idea,'  said  Philip,  '  was  that  of  a  life 
rising,  through  earthly  blight  and  disappointment, 
into  high  spiritual  perfection  ;  the  flowers  of  indi- 
vidual love  dropping  off  to  give  place  to  ripe,  uni- 
versal charity.  I  see  you  have  written,  a  little 
further  on — 

"  Seek  not  to  live,  to  die  in  any  heart. 
This  earthly  rose,  if  pressed,  will  yield  the  thorn  ; 
Oh,  let  it  bloom,  its  odour  still  diffusing  !"  ' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  '  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  moral 
and  spiritual  life,  being  built  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  fair  fabric  of  natural  hope  and  happiness, 
is  a  favourite  one,  we  all  know,  in  religious  fic- 
tion :  take,  as  an  instance,  Lamartine's  exquisite 
story  of  the  Stone-cutter  of  St. -Point ;  and  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  some  degree  realized  in 
actual  life,  but  far  less  often  and  less  fully,  than 
the  commonplaces,  which  prevail  with  reference 
to  affliction,  would  lead  us  to  believe.  All  that 
Ijasscs  current  upon  this  subject  is  founded  uj^on 
a  partial  truth,  which  ignores  a  dcei)er  one,  which 
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is  this,  that  the  plant  of  Humanity  does  not  Hve  by 
its  root  only,  however  firmly  this  may  be  fixed, 
it  breathes  at  every  pore,  through  leaf  and  blos- 
som ;  it  is  nourished  by  the  curling  tendrils  that 
seem  but  to  adorn  it.  If  these  be  torn  off  too 
unsparingly,  its  fruit  will  be  the  poorer ;  if  its 
bark  be  stripped,  it  will  live,  but  as  dying.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  growth  of  a  life  stopped  I — 
a  life  unable,  either  from  the  blight  of  unfriendly 
outward  circumstances,  or  the  strange  warp  of 
some  radical  inward  contradiction,  to  reveal  the 
true  beauty  of  its  nature.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Philip,  '  that  I  have 
known  such  lives,  unable  to  shoot  up  straight 
to  heaven,  like  the  palm,  or  to  bend  down  richly 
laden  to  earth,  like  the  banyan  ;  lives  off  the  usual 
track  ;  lives  in  which  there  is  a  painful  secret,  and 
yet  pure,  exalted  lives ;  truer  and  nobler  in  their  aim, 
richer  even  in  their  attainment,  than  those  whose 
development  has  been  more  free  and  happy ; 
souls  that  utter  not  their  perfect  worth,  yet  are 
sweet  in  the  voxy  brokenness  of  their  music' 

'  True  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  something  artifi- 
cial and  distorted  is  apt  to  creep  within  a  life, 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  is  unable  to  flow 
along  in  the  broad  channel  of  such  interests  as 
are    common    to    humanity.      There    are    many 
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ghosts  in  life,  appearing  in  the  noonday  as  well  as 
at  midnight.  Dead  hopes  and  loves  come  back 
in  strange  forms  ;  tenderness  changed  to  an  irrit- 
able sensitiveness  \  clinging  affection  to  grasp- 
ing vanity.  The  tendrils  that  have  lost  their 
natural  object  still  find  something  to  cling  round  ; 
but  what  %  A  cold  ambition  ;  a  thin  transfigura- 
tion of  self.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Agusina, 
the  Greenlander,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
gifted  among  the  converts  of  the  United  Brethren  % 
His  own  people  would  listen  to  him  with  singu- 
lar veneration,  as  he  spoke  to  them  of  Christ,  of 
the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  "  wafting  the  heart  to 
Him,  as  the  sea-grass  is  driven  to  shore  on  the 
current  of  the  tide."  "  His  love,"  he  would  say, 
"  melts  the  heart,  as  the  sun  melts  the  snow ; 
and  then  it  is  as  with  the  lamp,  when  fresh  oil 
is  poured  into  it ;  it  burns  brighter,  and  can  en- 
kindle others.  O  Assarsoi  !^  when  I  speak  of 
thee,  my  heart  grows  tender,  as  the  moss  in 
spring,  and  soft,  as  the  eider  fowl's  breast,  when 
sheltering  its  young  !"  He  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, Beata,  aged  fifteen,  who  read  the  Scriptures 
to  him  each  evening,  when  their  voices  were 
heard  to  ascend  together  in  hymns.  His  wife 
was  dead  ;  all  his  near  relations,  parents,  brother, 
'  Redeemer. 
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and  sisters,  were  gone,  but  not  until  he  had  per- 
suaded them  to  embrace  Christianity.  Beata 
prepared  his  meals,  and  took  charge  of  all;  when 
he  canie  home,  from  his  hunting  or  fishing,  she 
would  stand  anxiously  waiting  his  return.  She, 
too,  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  Agusina 
bore  the  shock  but  feebly.  Except  Christ,  he 
said,  she  was  his  all  on  earth ;  he  missed  his 
loved  companion,  when  he  came  from  the  sea  or 
from  the  mountains  ;  even  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, heard  from  her  lips  no  longer,  seemed  to 
lose  half  their  charm.  He  gave  way  to  exces- 
sive sorrow  \  but  it  was  after  the  first  violence 
of  this  passed  over,  that  the  missionaries  ob- 
served a  singular  transformation.  Self-compla- 
cency rushed  in  to  fill  the  ^'oid  which  had  fallen 
on  his  desolated  soul ;  his  heart  became  self- 
centred  ;  it  found  a  solace  in  the  respect  paid  by 
his  people  ;  a  flattering  unction  in  the  venera- 
tion and  interest  with  which,  at  the  gatherings 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  they  listened  to  his  words. 
There  was  a  change  even  in  his  outward  aspect 
and  bearing,  a  change  visible  to  all.  At  last  one 
of  the  faithful  Moravians  spoke  to  him  of  it 
freely ;  he  hstened  in  suq^rise  and  displeasure. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  he  came,  con- 
fessing it  was  true  ;  that  he  had  striven  to  deal 
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with  himself  faithfully,  and  that  God  had  given 
him  light ;  his  mind  was  still  so  disturbed  that 
he  absented  himself  from  the  Holy  Communion. 
And  weeks  passed  over ;  no  one  saw  Agusina  at 
the  meetings  or  the  confessions  ;  and  when  the 
Moravians  sought  him  out,  they  found  him,  they 
say,  "  in  happy  intercourse  with  the  Friend  of 
his  soul,  but  with  the  hand  of  death  upon  him." 
He  was  going,  he  said,  to  Beata ;  "  earth  was  no 
longer  safe  for  him ;  it  was  full  of  snares ;  and 
God  was,  in  his  mercy,  about  to  take  him  away." 
On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  his  people  gathered 
round  him.  All  the  strength  and  self-possession  of 
his  soul  had  returned.  "  His  countenance,"  says 
the  Moravian  writer,  "  seemed  to  us  like  that  of 
an  angel."  In  the  dim  December  day,  more  by 
the  light  of  the  snow  than  of  the  sky,  they  laid 
him,  with  a  solemn  prayer  and  hymn,  in  his 
Beata's  grave,  close  to  her  moss-wrapped  remains. 
'  This  story  has  always  seemed  to  me  deeply 
affecting,  and  the  more  so  from  my  having,  not 
many  years  ago,  heard  a  pendant  to  it,  in  the  case 
of  a  distinguished  man  now  living,  in  whose  cha- 
racter vanity  of  a  transparent  sort  had  always 
been  noticeable  ;  yet  it  was  remarkable,  I  was 
told,  into  what  strong,  unsubdued  relief  this  had 
come  since  the  death  of  his  beloved  only  child. 
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But,  to  consider  this  subject  in  a  broader  light— is 
there  not  something  fallacious  in  looking  at  afflic- 
tion as  a  sort  of  divine  alchemy,  with  power  in 
itself  to  transmute  and  sublimate  %  At  the  most, 
it  can  but  Avork  upon  what  it  finds  ;  it  purges  the 
dross  from  the  gold,  according  to  the  image  so 
frequently  employed  in  Scripture,  but  does  not 
change  the  original  nature  of  the  ore  into  one  of 
nobler  quality. 

'And  to  extend  our  view  a  little  farther,  can 
anything  be  more  false  than  the  so  often  re- 
peated maxim,  that  good  comes  out  of  evil, 
moral  evil  ? — never,  in  the  sense  of  being  pro- 
duced by  it.  All  that  evil  can  do,  is  to  make 
good  manifest ;  as  oppression  calls  forth  heroism, 
or,  as  in  family  life,  the  selfishness  of  one  member 
brings  out  the  excellence  of  another.  Yet,  in  the 
very  instances  where  this  is  most  admirably  shown, 
we  may  still  say,  that  "if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  v.ith  it  ;"  all  life  is  organic, 
and  no  individual  ever  neglects  or  violates  a  moral 
or  social  obligation,  but  a  wound,  more  or  less 
directly  felt,  goes  through  the  whole.  The  work 
of  righteousness  is  peace  ;  the  natural  tendency  of 
good  is  to  reproduce  itself:  even  so  does  evil  sow 
itself  ad  infinitum ;  unless,  through  repentance,  it 
ceases  to  be  evil,  and  even,  after  repentance,  the 
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seed  beforehand  cast  into  the  earth  loill  still  come 
tip.  We  see  this  in  the  hfe  of  nations.  What 
confusion  and  anarchy  result  from  forced  appro- 
priation and  unequal  laws  !  A  life  may  slowly  get 
over  a  great  sorrow,  but  when  does  a  country  get 
over  a  great  wrong  %  Germany  was  at  least  two 
centuries  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  it  is  certain  that  Italy 
yet  suffers  from  the  desolating  invasions  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  What  has  Ireland  been  to  Eng- 
land, or  Poland  to  Russia,  but  a  standing  per- 
plexity from  age  to  age  %  What  else  is  the  African 
population  even  now  to  America  %  It  is  not  only 
the  wronged  who  suffer.  The  roots  of  Humanity 
are  so  inextricably  intertwined,  that  we  must  grow 
altogether  if  we  grow  at  all.  Every  warp  and 
canker  tells  upon  the  whole.' 

*  True,'  said  Philip,  '  as  regards  evil  of  a  moral 
kind ;  but  in  pain  and  affliction,  into  which  this 
element  does  not  enter,  I  see  much  of  the  alchemy 
which  you  disallow.  There  is  something  in  man 
which  needs  sorrow,  a  humbling,  jnirifying  work  as 
regards  his  spiritual  recreation,  which  cannot  go 
on  without  its  ministry.  How  many  heavenly 
seeds  would  never  spring  to  life  but  for  its  loosen- 
ing, detaching  agency,  breaking  up  the  hard, 
stony  soil  of  nature  !     And  to  the  believer,  wliat 
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is  afifliction  but  God's  hand  upon  his  head  to  bless 
him,  his  Father's  hand,  recognised  through  that 
heavy  pressure  ?  Think  how  Christianity  exalts, 
almost  enthrones  sorrow.' 

'  Because,'  I  said,  '  Christianit}^  itself  is  among 
us  as  one  that  is  wounded,  "  free  among  the  dead," 
and  only  free  there.  Do  you  not  see  that  Chris- 
tianity, under  its  present  manifestation,  is  remedial^ 
separation  and  sorrow  are  its  natural  friends  ?  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  how  great,  even  to  disproportion, 
is  the  strain  which  the  Gospel  lays  upon  the  passive 
qualities  of  the  soul,  those  which  tend  to  the  death 
of  the  natural  nian^ — acquiescence,  long-suffering, 
self-abnegation.  The  Earth  is  given  to  the  meek, 
and  Heaven  to  the  poor  in  spirit.  Christ's  king- 
dom is  a  kingdom  of  patience.  Think  of  that 
solemn  walk,  when  He  "\vent  before"  his  disciples 
to  Jerusalem  ;  his  counsel  of  absolute  self-renuncia- 
tion to  the  young  ruler ;  his  acceptance  of  Peter's 
"  Lo  !  we  have  left  all ;"  his  rebuke  to  the  self- 
seeking  of  the  two  brethren  ;  his  unfolding  of  his 
own  approaching  humiliation.  What  is  it  but  a 
call  to  Humanity  to  strip  off  its  garments  one  by 
one,  riches,  affection,  glory,  and  lay  them  down 
in  the  way  by  which  its  Lord  walks  to  death.' 

'  If  I  follow  your  meaning  clearly,'  returned 
Philip,    '  you  would    say  that   there  is  a  natural 
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grandeur  and  completeness,  which  the  soul,  if  it 
would  have  Christ  formed  within  it,  must  be  con- 
tent to  miss.' 

'  And  this  because  Christianity  does  not  as  yet 
take  in  the  whole  of  man ;  it  is  the  bringer  of  the 
sword,  setting  one  part  of  his  nature  in  array 
against  the  other  ;  it  bids  him  emphatically  lay 
down  his  life,  but  to  what  end?  That  he  may 
take  it  again.  We  do  not  gain  a  true  conception 
of  Christianity  until  we  look  at  it  under  this  two- 
fold aspect ;  until  we  see  in  it  a  seed  sown  in 
weakness  to  be  raised  in  power ;  until  we  covet, 
for  every  individual  soul,  that  restitution,  which  the 
Universal  Church  will  one  day  most  certainly  en- 
joy, the  taking  again  of  life  in  Christ.  Christ  is 
most  truly  and  deeply  a  man  of  sorrows  ;  yet  in 
his  revelation  there  is  nothing  of  that  dull  and 
aimless  suffering,  which  in  natural  life  is  so  sad- 
dening and  perplexing.  The  song  of  Moses  and 
of  the  Lamb,  which  none  but  the  redeemed  can 
sing,  has  the  burden  of  the  old  Greek  chorus, 

"  Sing  soiTow,  strife  and  sorrow,  but  let  Victory  remain  !" 

Understand  well  that  I  do  not  disallow  sorrow  ;  it 
has  its  appointed  time  and  work,  but  when  that  is 
over,  let  it  go ;  it  is  a  hireling,  and  remaineth  not 
in  the  house  for  ever ;  but  the  son  remaineth  ever 
— and  the  son  is  Isaac,  a  son  of  laughter.     Nc- 
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thing  appears  to  me  more  shallow,  than  the  mode 
of  viewing  life,  which  looks  upon  pain  "  as  the 
deepest  thing  in  our  nature,  and  union  through  pain 
the  closest  of  any."  Sorrow  is  essentially  separa- 
tive. What  is  its  extremest  form — insanity — but 
isolation  %  The  French,  with  as  much  truth  as 
tenderness,  call  the  insane  Ics  alihics.  The  mind, 
broken  in  itself,  has  lost  the  power  of  blending 
with  other  minds  ;  its  action  returns  upon  itself. 
Joy  is  a  uniting  thing ;  it  builds  up,  vrhile  it  en- 
larges, the  whole  nature  ;  it  is  the  wine  to 
strengthen  man's  heart,  to  brace  it  to  every  noble 
enterprise.  Schiller's  crown  was  well  won  with 
that  one  saying,  "  Was  ist  dem  GlUcklicheji  zii 
schwer  .<"' ' 

'  "  Res  severa  est  veruin  gaudiiini" '  said  Philip. 
'  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  as  regards  spi- 
ritual things,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  this,  the 
bringing  in  of  the  sacrifices  of  joy,  except  through 
a  fuller  realization  of  our  organic  unity  in  Christ. 
Gladness  can  scarcely  be  a  solitary  thing,  the 
very  life  of  praise  seems  choral,  it  is  more  than 
one  bounded  heart  can  utter.  Its  finest  expres- 
sions are  those  that,  in  the  Psalms,  and  some  an- 
cient Canticles,  call  on  Nature,  even  that  which  is 
not  conscious  and  animate,  to  swell  its  harmony  : 
"O  ye  showers  and  dew,  praise  ye  the  Lord  !  " 
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Once,  even  in  music,  I  was  content  with  melody  ; 
a  tune,  with  its  sweetness,  like  that  of  a  tinkling 
rill,  was  enough  to  gladden  me  ;  now  my  heart 
asks  for  a  deeper  spell.  Surely  when  one  has 
once  entered  into  the  blissful  secrets  of  harmony, 
the  note  seems  to  suggest  the  chord,  to  ask  to  be 
built  up  within  it.' 

'  What  you  say  reminds  me  of  the  strange  plea- 
sure, the  intense  consciousness  of  existence,  which 
one  sometimes  feels  in  a  crowd,  especially  if  that 
crowd  be  animated  by  one  common  feeling,  and 
that  of  an  exalting  kind.  Life  seems  lifted  out  of  its 
ordinary  conditions,  as  if  in  the  whole  it  recovered 
something  which  the  part  had  missed.  Does  the 
heart  in  these  moments  reclaim  some  wide  affinity, 
and  ask  to  be  built  within  the  human  chord?' 

'  I  think,'  said  Philip,  '  there  is  some  feeling,  akin 
to  this,  in  the  pleasure  which  extension  gives,  some- 
thing which  intensifies  feeling,  through  bringing 
within  it  the  sense  of  infinity,  as  when  we  gaze  over 
any  great  reach  of  country,  with  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills,  or  across  the  sea,  with  ships 
dropping  under  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  In  the 
sight  of  any  great  town  from  some  little  distance,  or 
in  looking  down  at  evening  upon  some  sheltered 
hamlet,  what  a  deep  and  tender  sentiment  steals 
across  the  mind  !     We  know  that  the  city  is  not 
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the  Celestial  one,  neither  is  the  village  Arcadian, 
yet  the  impression  left  upon  the  heart  is  one  of 
peace,  "  Peace  and  goodwill  with  all  mankind." 
Breadth  always  imparts  the  feeling  of  serenity  ;  all 
that  is  narrow  and  contradictory  melts  away  in  it. 

"  Colours  laid 
Upon  the  canvas  oft  the  sense  invade 
Too  suddenly,  and  wound  the  aching  eye  ; 
Yet  when  did  aiight  beneath  the  open  sky 
Seem  haish  or  violent  ?    So  sun  and  shade 
Attemper  all." 

Even  so  in  contemplating  men,  say  soldiers,  wea- 
vers, colliers,  in  a  collective  body,  we  feel  the 
heart  drawn  out  in  a  deeper  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, which  none  among  them,  perhaps,  as  indi- 
viduals, would  command.  I  have  felt  this  strongly 
without  being  able  to  analyse  it.' 

'  Does  it  not  arise  from  being  brought  within 
the  influence  of  the  broad  tendencies  of  humanity, 
where  individual  limitations  disappear,  swept  away 
by  the  force  of  the  current  1  Such  moments  say 
to  us,  "  Behold  the  Man  !"— they  are  baptismal, 
and  endue  the  soul  with  much  strength.  The  slen- 
der stream  of  individual  life  is  choked  by  many 
rocks  and  rapids ;  the  strongest  heart  knows  that 
there  are  stones  upon  which  it  has  already  fallen  and 
been  broken,  that  barriers  are  before  it,  never  to 
be  wholly  overpast ;  therefore  it  loves  to  hope,  to 
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strive  for  the  many.  Passion,  interest,  caprice, 
belong  to  the  individual,  and  in  this,  surely,  lies  the 
strength  of  the  saying.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dci^  that 
a  number  of  persons  acting  together  are  naturally 
less  under  the  control  of  circumstance,  "  this 
world's  unspiritual  God,"  are  less  fettered  by  preju- 
dice than  the  few.  Also  we  know  that  in  every  lump 
there  is  a  leaven  of  nobleness,  some,  perhaps  many, 
tender  and  truthful  souls.  The  heart  of  a  people, 
if  it  could  but  speak,  is  always  in  its  right place.^ 

'  And  it  is  this,'  said  Philip,  '  that  makes  all 
that  belongs  to  national  existence,  the  songs,  the 
customs  upon  which  the  life  of  a  people  has 
left  its  stamp,  so  interesting,  so  unspeakably  af- 
fecting.' 

'  And  it  is  this,  too,'  I  continued,  '  which  gives 
such  a  double  dye  to  all  sins  against  national 
freedom,  which  is  but  the  expression  of  a  people's 
life.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  slay  a  man,  what  must  it 
be  to  strike  at  a  nation  ;  to  lull  viaii  in  /lis  organic 
life  ;  to  cut  the  nerves  of  universal  endeavour  ; 
to  aim  at  man's  heart  through  those  relations  with 
his  fellow-men,  which  are  tlie  veins,  tlirough  which 
his  life-blood  flows,  in  which  alone  he  can  live 
and  move  and  have  his  secular  being?  Slavery 
stabs  man  both  in  his  individual  and  in  his  organic 
life,  and  every  minor  degree  of  oppression  is  the 
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snapping  of  a  bond,  which  knits  one  man  to  his 
fellows,  and  the  whole  man  to  God.  The  op- 
pressed man  does  not  H'r.  There  are  no  crimes 
so  great  as  political  crimes.  To  break  faith  with  a 
nation  is  to  break  a  deeper  trust,  to  blight  a  fuller 
hope,  than  can  be  involved  in  any  treachery  to- 
wards an  individual.  Who  is  this,  the  true  Anti- 
christ, he  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but 
the  absolutist,  the  tyrant  ?  Vv'e  are  not  surely 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  Atheism  involved  in  the 
deep  iniquity  of  oppression.  //  is  the  denial  of 
God,  through  the  denial  of  7nan ;  the  setting  up  of 
what  is  partial  and  arbitrary  against  that  which 
is  universal;  in  other  words,  the  asseition  of  ivill 
against  law.' 

'  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  because  there  only 
is  the  recognition  of  man's  spiritual  prerogative, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  po\\er  to  choose.  All 
rational  legislation  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
man's  being  a  govej-nable  being,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  moral  and  intelligent 
Goxernor  of  the  world.  When  a  community  has 
lost  faith  in  God,  it  cannot  achieve  freedom  for 
nian,  even  when  it  starts,  as  in  the  French  Re\'olu- 
tion,  with  being  fanatically  in  lo^■e  with  it  \  it  quickly 
relapses  into  absolutism,  and  the  governing  of  the 
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masses  by  force.  All  materialism  genders  to  bon- 
dage ;  it  is  linked  with  the  ideas  of  fate  and  neces- 
sity ;  they  are  its  porvers,  and  they  leave  room  for 
but  one  worship,  that  of  the  God  of  Forces.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  the  idea  of  liberty  should  ever 
be  associated  with  that  of  lawlessness,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  arbitrary,  which  is  really  unsettled 
and  reversible,  depending  on  the  breath  which 
called  it  forth.  All  national  greatness  requires 
that  which  can  only  co-exist  with  freedom,  a  slow, 
safe  growth  under  assured  protection  ;  law  not  de- 
pendi/i!^  o/i  poiuer^  but  power  being  foiDideii  upon  hnn'.' 

'  And  how  much,'  resumed  Philip,  '  is  the  spirit 
of  Freedom  connected  with  the  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality !  A  slave  has  no  country,  no  national  exist- 
ence, and  wherever  there  is  a  strong  awakening 
to  liberty  it  does  not  find  expression,  as  might 
have  been  looked  for,  in  a  broad  cosmopolitanism, 
but  in  bringing  out  more  fully  the  distinctive 
physiognomy  of  each  people.  When  a  nation 
grows,  it  grows,  as  an  individual  does,  in  its  own 
shape.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  far  this  tendency 
will  act  uj^on  the  future  destinies  of  the  great 
Church  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  more  evident 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
its  ho.stility  to  all  development  of  a  national  kind, 
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its  determination  to  mould,  at  whatever  cost,  the 
European  world  to  its  own  pattern.' 

*  Will  it  any  longer,'  I  said,  '  receive  that  pat- 
tern?' 

'  I  know  not ;  but  Rome's  hand,  ever  firm  linked 
with  that  of  material  despotism,  cannot  now,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  lie  so  heavy  on  the  nations, 
as  in  the  days  Avhen  these  two  gave  their  power 
and  strength  to  each  other.  Will  the  breaking  up 
of  Popery  be  connected  with  the  rise  of  churches 
really  national,  able  to  feed  the  flocks  of  which 
they  are  the  guardians  ;  churches  built  upon  the 
rock  of  Christ,  in  all  that  concerns  faith  and  doc- 
trine, yet,  because  Christ  lives,  living  also,  advanc- 
ing with  the  advancing  age,  able  to  understand 
its  needs,  to  interpret  its  aspirations,  to  give  it 
back  those  very  aspirations,  clothed  as  Aaron  was, 
in  garments  of  glory  and  of  beauty;  churches 
whose  priests,  like  those  of  old,  will  "go  before" 
the  people?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  if  not  such  a  Church  as  this,  is  at  least 
a  national  Church,  fitting  the  national  character, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  made  for 
the  Scotch  or  they  for  it ;  it  is  the  educator  and 
guide  of  the  people,  the  expression  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life,  the  home  of  the  poor 
man's  affections  and  hopes.     Such  also,  I  believe. 
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but  here  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion, is  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland ;  a  guide, 
a  companion,  a  familiar  friend,  that  to  which  the 
national  heart  turns.  In  England  the  Established 
Church  has  missed  this ;  it  has  not  won  the  heart 
of  the  poor.' 

'And  yet,'  I  said,  'the  Church  of  England  also 
represents  England,  and  perhaps  in  that  aspect  of 
it,  which  falls  short  of  v/hat  exalted  minds  desire, 
it  illustrates  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  national 
character.  The  tendency  of  the  English  mind  is 
practical,  it  is  not  remorseless  in  its  logical  re- 
quirements ;  it  is  content  to  leave  many  things  as 
it  finds  them,  undetermined,  to  work  with  them  as 
they  are.  The  English  mind  has  never  .shown  it- 
self in  love  with  an  ideal ;  in  political  things  it  has 
never  drawn  forth  the  image  of  liberty,  in  clear, 
abstract  perfection,  as  the  French  have  done. 
Freedom  does  not  sit  for  her  picture  in  England. 
Why  should  she,  when  we  have  her  going  in  and 
out  among  us,  a  daily  household  friend,  whose 
features  are  too  familiar  to  be  much  noticed?  So 
in  the  things  of  God,  the  English  mind  is  one 
that  must  have  room.  It  sees  that  the  Bible  is 
not  a  systematic  book,  neither  is  the  Church  a  sym- 
metrical Imilding,  nor  the  exigencies  of  the  human 
spirit  of  the  kind  that  can  be  sounded  by  line,  or 
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mapped  out  by  compass,  and  it  does  not  insist 
upon  making  them  what  they  are  not.' 

'  In  individuals,'  said  Philip,  '  I  can  see  how  the 
very  desire  for  completeness  springs  from  a  limited 
view  of  life,  from  failing  to  see  how  great,  compli- 
cated, and  out-reaching  a  thing  it  is.  To  minds 
of  this  class  all  truth  appears  under  a  strict  and 
absolute  aspect,  to  which  life  as  it  is  cannot  re- 
spond ;  this,  joined  to  a  pure  and  rigid  conscien- 
tiousness, gives  you  the  man  who,  like  Lamennais, 
breaks  not  only  the  whole  purpose  of  his  life  but 
his  heart  itself,  over  his  fair,  unfound  ideal 
Among  all  nations,  the  English,  as  you  say,  have 
least  of  this,  and  of  that  which  goes  along  with  it, 
a  tendency  to  fanaticism,  where  the  mind  is  so 
driven  up  to  a  single  truth,  as  to  seek  to  explain 
all  nature  by  it,  wrenching,  lopping  off  Avhatever 
does  not,  will  \\o\.fit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
miss  in  some  degree  what  the  more  ardent,  if  more 
limited,  nature  arrives  at, — that  which  makes  mar- 
tyrs, missionaries.' 

'  And  yet,'  I  said,  '  even  here  we  have  not 
been  found  wanting,  and  shall  not  be.  There 
is  a  practical  enthusiasm,  and  this  is  ours  ;  an 
energy  which  will  not  kindle  up  for  an  abstract 
truth,  but  which,  once  convinced  of  the  motive 
excellence  of  such,  once  finding  it  work  towards 
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a  tangible,  worthy  aim,  will  carry  it  out  with 
unflinching  perseverance.  All  that  the  English 
nation  needs  is  to  believe  more  implicitly  than 
it  has  yet  done,  and  then  it  will  work  Avonders. 
It  is  now  high  noon  with  us  ;  what  we,  with  the 
universal  Church,  need,  is  the  mid-day  miracle, 
the  Light,  like  that  which  appeared  unto  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  in  the 
clear  conviction  of  the  understanding,  the  full 
consent  of  the  will,  the  turning  of  the  heart  to 
CJod,  whose  Word  endureth  for  ever  in  heaven. 
When  we  beliej'e  in  miracles,  when  we  expect  them, 
then  we  shall  see  them,  then  we  shall  work  them, 
mid  not  until  then.' 

'  Some  years  ago,'  said  Philip,  '  I  read  some 
interesting  tracts  on  Church  subjects,  by  a  Mr. 
Applegarth,  in  which  he  remarked  that  there 
had  always  been  a  lurking  Pelagianism  in  the 
Church  of  England.  I  did  not  understand 
at  the  time  what  he  meant ;  but  since  then  I 
have  seemed  to  discover  this  tendency,  in  its 
remarkable  deadness  to  the  gifts  and  calling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any  drawing  to  a  closer 
and  more  devoted  walk  with  Christ  is  apt  to 
be  set  down  to  the  score  of  enthusiasm,  and 
is  not  recognised,  as  I  tliink  it  is  in  almost 
every   other   communion,   as    coming   from    (Jod. 
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^Vitness  the  pertinacious  attachment  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  its  "  called  "  ministry,  the  "  lead- 
ings" of  Quakers  and  INIoravians,  the  "vocation" 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  is  a  timidit)- 
and  half-heartedness  about  us  in  this  matter, 
which  is  unworthy  of  what  we  are  in  others  ; 
a  want  of  clearly  recognising  the  consequences 
of  those  great  spiritual  facts  which  we  specula- 
tively accept  as  true. 

'  And  I  think  the  same  timidity  and  want  of 
confidence,  in  a  Divine  leading,  is  shown  in  our 
.superstitious  dread  of  discussion  and  alteration. 
A  people  that  believes  the  Bible  to  be  from  God 
will  not  fear  to  appeal  often  and  searchingly  to 
human  reason  ;  a  Church  that  believes  in  the 
Trinity  will  not  be  very  jealous  to  retain  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  In  true  faith  there  is  no- 
thing of  a  vice-like,  mechanical  grasp  ;  its  hold 
is  firm  and  free  ;  because  it  holds  wdth  the  living 
hand,  it  can  afford  to  let  go  what  it  no  longer 
need.s,  w^hile  Formali-sm  is  like  the  false  mother 
in  Solomon's  judgment,  it  cares  not  whether  the 
child  be  alive  or  dead,  so  long  as  it  is  tkefe,  to 
be  shown  when  it  is  asked  for.  It  seems  ad- 
mitted now  on  all  hands,  that  our  Church  would 
gain  much  by  adaptation  and  elasticity ;  shorter 
and  more  varied  services,  a  fuller  recognition  of 
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tlie  services  of  the  laity,  would  do  much  to  en- 
dear her  to  the  people.  Yet  we  run  on  in  the 
accustomed  groove.  The  most  difficult  chapters 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  constantly  read  in 
our  churches ;  but  when  the  sermon  comes,  it 
contains  no  word  of  comment,  of  explanation ;  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  those  yet 
more  difficult  passages  of  human  experience,  to 
which  our  hearts,  our  homes,  every  hour  bear 
witness,  and  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel 
to  reconcile  :  it  is  generally  the  Gospel,  unap- 
plied. The  views  which  are  presented  to  us  are 
true,  but  brought  into  no  relation  with  what  we 
are  doing  or  thinking  about.  God's  commands  are 
as  little  arbitrary  as  they  are  grievous  ;  there  is 
in  the  two  Sacraments,  in  Prayer,  in  all  things 
ordained  by  Him,  a  7-ationalc :  why  not  sometimes 
present  us  with  it  V 

'  One  thing,'  returned  Philip,  '  is  abundantly 
significant  of  our  present  time  ;  it  will  not,  as 
former  ages  have  done,  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
forms  and  creeds  in  which  it  does  not  believe.  In 
reading  the  history  of  those  times,  you  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  real,  yet  wholly  unvivifying 
belief,  which  people  of  the  most  evil  hearts  and 
lives  kept  upon  the  great  central  trutlis  of  reve- 
lation, and  this  in  the  case  of  both  Catliolics  and 
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Protestants.  A  trebly-dyed  murderer,  like  Leices- 
ter, commends  himself  in  his  will  "  to  the  alone 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,"  with  a  fen-our  which  is 
not  quite  hypocrisy,  but  something  which  is,  I 
think,  even  more  fearful.  Nothing  is  to  me  more 
strange  and  appalling  than  their  general  accept- 
ance of  these  truths  as  mathematical  certainties,  as 
things  laid  alongside  of  their  actual  life,  without 
ever  touching  or  quickening  their  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. I  have  seen  something  of  this  in  a 
less  repulsive  form  among  the  poor  of  our  own  age, 
— belief  and  conscience  running  on  in  two  paral- 
lel lines  which  never  meet  ;  also  among  people 
of  the  last  generation,  a  belief  in  revelation, 
and  a  respect  for  it,  which  is  not  vivifying,  and 
yet  is  belief,  if  not  faith.  But  we  do  not,  can- 
not, so  accept  these  eternal  verities.  Our  age 
needs  more,  asks  more.  Its  Church  must  be  a 
sheltering  tree,  stretching  out  her  boughs  unto 
the  river,  and  her  branches  unto  the  sea ;  not  a 
pyramid,  however  awful  and  venerable,  that  does 
but  cast  a  shadow  across  the  desert.  How  sig- 
nificant are  the  notices,  that  now  reach  us,  from 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  signs  of  spiritual 
life  on  the  Continent !  Materialism  making  rapid 
strides,  both  in  Protestant  and  Romish  countries  : 
persons  of  the  class   who   would    formerly  have 
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lived  under  the  forms  of  religion,  without  being 
influenced  by  its  power,  are  now  rejecting  it  as 
a  whole,  professing  open  disbelief  in  all  save 
that  which  can  l.)e  seen  and  experienced  ;  deny- 
ing the  capability  of  man  to  know  anything  of 
the  unseen  world.  And  yet,  alongside  of  this, 
in  Protestant  and  Romish  countries  alike,  is 
growing  up  a  counter  movement  ;  sometimes 
shown,  as  in  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  a 
return  and  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  old 
forms  and  creeds,  which  are  now  to  it  things 
having  and  giving  life  ;  sometimes  appearing 
under  less-defined  outlines  ;  a  soul,  perhaps,  that 
still  wants  a  body  to  work  in  ;  a  desire  of  the 
heart  towards  Christ  and  his  appearing.  There 
is  at  present  a  sifting  of  the  nations,  and  when 
it  is  over,  this  that  cannot  be  shaken  will  remain. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  constructive  era.  Men  are  be- 
ginning to  repair  the  old  wastes,  the  desolations 
of  many  generations.  The  Critical  is  now  hav- 
ing its  day ;  we  may  compare  its  work  to  that 
clearing  aw^ay,  which  is  the  first  sign  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  its  day  must  pass,  as  nothing  of  a 
simply  negative  kind  can  be  lasting.  Then  comes 
a  glad  rebuilding,  of  which    I    can  but  prophesy 
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dimly  ;  but   I   foresee  that  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  will  be  its  centre. 

*  And  "  He,  when  he  is  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  him."  Is  there  not  among  us  a  mani- 
fest desire  for  union,  an  impatience  of  those 
Shibboleths,  those  inner  tests,  which,  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  tend  to  needless  exclusivism  and 
separation  ;  an  impatience  with  all  that,  like  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Rome,  making  itself  alone 
in  the  earth,  renders  equal  communion  and  re- 
ciprocal interchange  impossible  ?  Is  there  not 
now  among  us  a  core  of  vital  religion,  a  hidden 
Church  waiting  as  a  fruit-tree  in  spring  will  Avait 
long,  all  set  wath  blossom,  for  a  day  warm  enough 
to  blow  in,  a  day  when  it  will  blow  all  at  once .? ' 
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'  Sometimes,'  said  Philip,  '  calling  many  ten- 
dencies of  our  age  to  mind,  I  wonder  whether, 
as  regards  spiritual  science,  our  future  may  not 
be  more  synthetical  than  any  past  age  has  been  ; 
will  there  not  be  less  of  analysis,  of  separation, 
— a  greater  disposition  to  look  at  things  in  their 
mutual  relation  ?  The  study  of  natural  science 
is  ever  tending  to  form  this  habit  of  mind  within 
us.' 

'  So  much  so,'  I  said,  '  that  even  in  art  we  can 
scarcely  now  be  satisfied  with  that  which  does  not, 
at  least  by  implication,  present  us  with  something 
of  the  whole.  Whatever  is  painted  lovingly, 
whether  broadly  or  minutely,  does  this.  David 
Cox  flings  you  down  a  page  of  nature  in  writing, 
scarcely  legible  from  emotion;  rough,  blurred  lines 
bring  before  you  the  wet  reaches  of  sand,  the 
ever-wiflening  moor,  the  darkening  sky,  the  wind 
blowing  where  it  listelh,  and  make  you  feel  as  if 
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you  were  among  them,  bound  within  the  wings 
of  sadness,  beauty,  and  mystery,  and  carried 
you  know  not  whither.  So  will  one  of  W. 
Hunt's  moss-grown,  leafy,  primrose-studded  hedge- 
banks,  give  you  the  breath  and  bloom  of  spring, 
the  sense  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  of  the 
broad  open  sky,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
square  inches.  But  there  is  a  way  of  dei)icting 
nature  and  life,  which,  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  true  to  the  whole,  satisfies  the  understanding 
as  little  as  it  delights  the  heart ;  it  takes  feature 
by  feature,  and  yet  the  picture  is  not  like,  because 
the  expression — that  which  belongs  to  the  whole,  and 
cannot  be  had  without  it — is  not  there.  Thackeray, 
for  instance,  takes  up  some  fair  and  cherished 
ideal  of  humanity,  pulls  it  in  pieces,  and  says, 
"  you  thought  this  was  a  lovely,  breathing  form  ; 
you  loved  it,  mourned  over  it,  but  see,  it  is  a 
doll ;  it  never  lived,  its  eyes  are  glass,  I  can  show 
you  the  wires  by  which  they  open  and  shut.  This 
withered  flower  that  you  have  kept  within  your 
heart's  book  so  long,  that  its  leaves  still  open  at 
the  place  where  it  is  pressed,  is  not  a  flower  ;  it 
never  drank  in  the  dew,  or  spread  its  leaves  in  the 
sunshine.  Your  treasure  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  held  together  by  a  little  gum."  Yet  life 
is  still  beautiful   and  beloved.      Love  and  truth 
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and  constancy,  all  things  the  human  heart  believes 
in,  remain;  and  that  heart  is  still  greater  than  the 
things  which  do  surround  it,  able,  if  fair  and  noble 
things  were  not,  to  create  them  out  of  its  own 
wealth.' 

'  The  whole,'  resumed  Philip,  '  interprets  to  us 
the  parts,  more  surely  than  the  parts  the  whole,  so 
that  to  judge  of  any  great  or  good  thing  fairly  we 
must  have  the  whole  before  us,  we  must  even  pre- 
suppose it,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts.  To  get  a  true  idea  of  any  character  or 
system  we  must  seize,  as  Neander  advises,  upon 
its  higher  forming  element ;  I  would  even  go  fur- 
ther than  he  does,  and  say  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  Actual  of  a  character  or  system  without 
in  some  degree  entering  into  its  Ideal,  that  to 
which  it  naturally  tends.  For  there  is  in  all 
things  an  Ideal,  a  Divine  principle,  revealing  itself 
in  spite  of  contradictory  elements,  something  which 
it  would  fain  be,  yet  which  it  only  can  be  in  a 
sudden,  transitory  flash  ;  as  an  ordinary  face  will 
in  some  moment  of  satisfied  affection,  of  exalted 
feeUng,  be  transfigured  into  beauty  and  noble- 
ness. Who  has  not  known  moments  when  the 
whole  of  a  friend's  heart  has  been  in  his  looks 
and  voice  ;  moments  in  which  a  lifetime  of  good- 
ness and  afiection  has  revealed  itself,  per]iai)s  at 
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the  touch  of  some  sHght  and  apparently  casual 
circumstance  %  And  I  think  it  is  for  this  that  the 
general  heart  of  humanity  has  been  ever  disposed 
to  set  such  a  seemingly  disproportionate  value 
upon  sudden  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroic 
daring,  deeds  like  those  of  the  Chevalier  d'Assas 
— that  though  they  occupy  but  a  moment,  the 
whole  of  a  life  is  in  them.  Moments  of  sudden 
emergency  leave,  it  is  true,  no  time  for  choice,  for 
reflection,  for  much  that  makes  an  action  morally 
great ;  but  they  are  like  the  lightning's  flash  across 
the  spirit,  bringing  out  its  lineaments  in  clear  and 
a\\'ful  distinctness.  Such  deeds  give  us  a  great 
soul  speaking  in  its  unguarded  sleep,  showing  us 
what  it  truly  is.  And  the  less  exalted  aspects  of 
life  have  also  at  a  lower  level  their  consistency ; 
the  whole  tree  is  in  its  every  leaf ;  the  whole 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man  is  in  some  degree  in 
his  every  action.  When  a  person  is  known  in- 
timately, each  of  his  movements  and  gestures  bears 
a  characteristic  stamp  ;  even  a  garment  he  has 
worn  becomes  instinct  w-ith  life  and  individuality  ; 
it  suggests  the  familiar  face,  it  is  filled  out  with 
the  well-known  form.  This,  we  say,  belongs  to 
him.  So  may  God  be  discerned  in  Humanity,  so 
may  Christ  be  seen  in  his  Church.' 

'  And  yet,'  I   said,    '  as  regards  this  last  great 
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subject,  how  poor,  insufificient,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically inefficient  are  our  conceptions  !  The  Bible, 
as  De  Maistre  says,  clearly  intimates  that  the 
Church  is  as  necessary  to  Christ  as  he  is  to  the 
Church  ;  //  is  emphatically  the  fulness  of  him  who 
filleth  all  in  all.-^  This  wonderful  saying  shows  us 
that  unity  is  the  end  of  all  the  Divine  plans  with 
regard  to  us.  Even  Christ  is  only  complete 
through  the  building  up  of  his  body,  the  Church  : 
we  are  complete  in  him  ;  he  is  completed  in  us. 
His  words  are  not  only  "  You  in  me,"  but  also 
"  I  in  you  :"  the  Head  of  the  great  body  says  not 
to  any  one  of  his  members,  "  I  have  no  need  of 
thee."  The  Epistles  are  full  of  references  to  the 
organic  life  of  the  Church  ;  the  building  "  up  of 
this  breathing  house  not  made  with  hands,"  is 
spoken  of  as  a  gradual  work,  a  work  which  moves 
altogether  if  it  moves  at  all ;  the  ivhole  body,  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  grows  through  that  which  evety  joint 
supplieth.  They  also  testify  to  a  common,  a 
transferable  spiritual  property ;  a  bread  sometimes 
of  affliction,  sometimes  of  rejoicing,  of  which  "  all 
are  partakers."  "  If  we  be  afflicted,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  it  is  for  your  salvation  wJiich  is  7onntght  in  the 
enduring  of  the  same  sufferings  which  we  also 
suffer,  or  whether  we  be  comforted  it  is  for  your 

^  Ephcsians  i.  23. 
F 
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consolation  and  salvation."  "  We  also,"  he  says 
again,  "  are  weak  in  Christ,  but  we  shall  live  by  the 
power  of  God  toward  you."  He  speaks  further  of  in- 
dividual poverty,  which  tends,  and  not  indirectly,  to 
the  general  wealth,  "  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake, 
but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ ;  we  are  weak  but  ye  are 
strong;"  and  intimates  that  the  prayers  of  "many 
helping  together "  will  bring  upon  Timothy  and 
himself  a  blessing  for  which  "many"  will  return 
thanks.  Nay,  he  does  not  even  limit  this  recipro- 
cal interchange,  this  mutual  interest  and  help,  to 
the  members  of  the  human  family,  whether  mili- 
tant on  earth  or  rejoicing  in  heaven.  How  many 
of  his  deep  sayings,  such  as  Col.  i.  20,  Eph.  i.  to, 
imply  that  the  benefits  of  Christ's  great  sacri- 
fice have  a  bearing  beyond  that  family,  such  as 
bring  it  into  relations  vrith  other  and  spiritual 
orders  of  existence.  Who  knows  upon  what 
worlds,  what  systems,  Christian  prayer  and  effort 
even  now  tells  1  It  was  not  to  men  only  that  St. 
Paul's  commission  was  addressed.  He  preached 
among  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to 
the  ititent  that  tlie  manifold  wisdom  of  God  might 
be  made  known  to  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  through  the  Church  which  was 
thus  founding.  See  Eph.  iii.  10.  "The  fellow- 
ship of  the  myster)^,"    he    there    speaks  of   is   a 
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mystery  offelloivship^  one  that  fellowship  only  can 
admit  us  to.' 

'  You  have  quoted  De  Maistre,'  said  Philip, 
thoughtfully  ;  '  do  not  these  expressions,  at  least 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  receive  them,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  they  will  bear  any  other,  come  very 
near  his  favourite  theory  of  reversibility  / ' 

'  Not  nearer,'  I  returned,  '  than  Baxter  comes, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  own  times  a  truth  that  holds 
good  of  all.  "  It  is  because  we  have  so  few  high 
Saints  among  us,  that  we  have  so  many  low  sin- 
ners," and  not  nearer  certainly  than  life  itself 
comes.  In  the  meanest  thing  of  every  day,  no 
man  liveth,  no  man  dieth  unto  himself,  so  inwrapt 
and  interfolded  are  human  destinies  in  the  con- 
tinual action  and  reaction  that  goes  on  through 
life.  And  if  it  is  thus  with  the  outward  course  of 
things,  dealing  with  what  is  material  and  secular, 
how  much  more  so  in  that  great  unseen  order 
where  finer  springs  are  touched  to  surer  issues,  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  !  The  Christian  is  one  who 
in- work  and  life  and  prayer  "strengthens  himself" 
for  the  sake  of  many  ;  he  belongs  consciously  to 
a  kingdom  in  which  there  is  nothing  unrelated. ' 

'  True,'  said  Philip,  '  and  a  time  comes  to  the 
soul  when  individualism  becomes  cramping,  nar- 
rowing ;  when  we  feel  conscious  that  we  cannot 
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breathe  and  move  freely  either  in  work  or  prayer, 
except  through  the  universal  organic  whole.' 

'  What,'  I  resumed,  '  is  Christianity  itself,  but 
living  to  the  tchole  instead  of  living  to  the  part  ? 
It  gives  the  heart  Christ  instead  of  self  for  its 
spring  and  centre  ;  it  says  unto  it,  "  Behold  the 
Man  ;"  not  Paul  now,  nor  Apollos,  not  even  Christ 
Jesus  himself  as  a  man  ;  if  we  have  known  him  as 
such  in  a  merely  personal  relation,  we  know  him 
as  such  no  more,  but  as  the  great  High  Priest 
standing  before  God  in  the  place  of  humanity,  whose 
sins,  whose  griefs,  and  burdens  he  has  taken  upon 
himself,  first-born  among  many  brethren.  Ecce 
Ho7no !  the  earliest  impression  I  ever  received  of 
Christ  was  from  a  coloured  engraving,  with  these 
words  beneath  it ;  I  remember  distinctly  the  place 
where  it  used  to  hang ;  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
bleeding  forehead,  the  kind  and  sorrowful  counte- 
nance. I  remember,  as  a  very  little  child,  asking 
wliat  the  two  Latin  words  meant ;  how  long  have  I 
been  in  learning  their  full  meaning  !  Protestantism 
has  done  much  for  the  world  by  its  consistent 
testimony  to  moral  responsibility,  by  its  faithful 
education  of  the  individual  spirit ;  but  from  the 
exclusive  stress  it  lays  upon  what  is  individual 
and  interior,  it  bears  but  feeble  witness  to  one 
organic  spiritual  unity  ;  to  the  fact  that  we,  being 
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many  members,  are  one  body  in  Christ.  Roman 
Catholicism  has  loudly  proclaimed  this  unity;  it  has 
been  its  lot  to  keep  and  to  transmit  a  secret  which 
it  has  not  apparently  understood.  It  has  testified 
that  the  human  race,  whether  in  Adam  or  in  Christ, 
is  one ;  but  it  has  missed  the  contingent  necessary 
truth,  that  becatise  we  arcane,  because  we  possess  or- 
ganic life,  that  life  will  assume  different  manifesta- 
tions. All  that  lives  gro7C's,  and  grows  after  its  own 
fashion  ;  it  is  only  that  which  is  made,  ready  made, 
which  can  be  reproduced  a  thousand  times  over, 
in  any  age  or  in  any  clime,  in  the  order  and  pat- 
tern desired.  This  truth.  Popery,  waiting  from 
age  to  age  to  devour  the  man-child  of  mental  and 
spiritual  freedom  so  soon  as  it  should  be  born,  has 
ignored,  has  trampled  under  foot,  and  even  yet, 
wherever  Popery  continues  in  the  ascendant  there 
can  be  no  harmonious  development,  no  free 
progressive  life,  none  of  that  mutual  help  and 
enlightenment,  each  supplying  what  each  needs, 
which  is  the  soul  and  life-breath  of  Church  fel- 
lowship. Stiff  with  its  own  infallibility,  the  Church 
of  Rome  sits  before  Christendom  like  the  enchanter 
before  the  lady  in  Comus,  ready  to  chain  up  its 
nei*ves  in  alabaster.' 

'It  is  not  hard,  I   think,'  said  Philij),  'to  con- 
tem]jlate  Catholicity  apart  from  Popery.' 
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'  And  in  that  case,'  I  continued,  *  not  hard  to 
see  how  CathoHcity  still  holds  to  her  heart  this 
flower,  the  unity  of  man  /  Often  has  its  fragrance, 
as  that  of  a  flower  cast  forth  to  perish,  come  across 
me  in  lonely  and  uncultured  places,  making  the 
desert  glad ;  /wre  only  I  find  it  planted  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  drawing  round  it,  as  thick 
as  bees  in  summer,  every  tender  and  hopeful 
thought.  There  are  in  the  world  many  kinds  of 
voices,  and  none  of  them  without  signification  ; 
wandering,  wind-awakened  tones  seeming  to  die 
upon  the  air  that  calls  them  forth ;  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and 
the  voice  of  words.  But  what  has  it  been  to  me 
to  recognise  tJiis  voice,  dear  in  the  poets  song, 
the  patriot's  vision, — sweet  even  in  its  most  bitter 
accents,  wnuig  from  the  heart  of  some  stern,  soli- 
tary thinker  gro^\Tl  desperate  over  this  world's 
WTong ;  what  has  it  been  to  me  to  hear  it  speak- 
ing to  us  no  longer  in  parables,  but  showing  us 
plainly  of  the  Father  ?  What  but  the  awakening 
into  a  blissful  dream  ?  The  intellect  has  many 
illusions ;  but  the  dreams  of  the  heart  come 
true,  because  the  instinct  of  the  heart  is  pro- 
phetic. Catholicity,  or,  in  other  words,  apo- 
stoHc  Christianity,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  heart's 
best  dream ;    it   contemplates  humanity  as    one, 
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and  as  such  aims  at  its  restoration ;  as  One 
fallen  in  Adam,  as  One  redeemed  in  Christ ;  it 
works  ever  towards  the  whole,  its  task  is  to  bring 
back  the  One  to  the  One,  humanity  to  God.  It 
looks  also  upon  the  individual  man  as  one,  a  being 
spiritual,  rational,  and  sensitive,  and  as  such  pro- 
vides him  with  food  convenient  for  him  ;  it  gives 
us  no  manna  of  mere  spirituality,  angel's  food, 
thin  and  unsatisfying ;  but  sets  before  us  bread, 
the  bread  of  which  Christ  said,  "  It  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  It 
does  not  throw  the  whole  strain  of  spiritual  life 
upon  a  moment,  a  feeling,  a  movement  of  the 
heart,  of  which,  at  some  other  moment  and  under 
some  other  feeling,  the  heart  itself  may  doubt ;  it 
receives  us  while  yet  passive  ;  unconscious  of  either 
good  or  evil,  it  takes  us  up  within  its  arms  to  bless 
us.  It  makes  not  upon  the  heart  that  continual, 
exhaustive  demand,  "  Faith,  faith,"  but  lays  within 
it  faith's  deep  foundation  ;  it  declares  of  our  spiri- 
tual Zion  that  this  Man  was  born  there,  and  pro- 
claims that  the  Highest  doth  even  now  inhabit 
her ;  it  brings  forth  the  head-stone  with  shoutings 
of  "  Grace,  grace.'" 

'  Catholicity,'  said  Philip,  '  is  great  in  this,  that 
while  it  leaves  within  it  room  and  scope  for  the 
most  ardent  personal  aspiration,  for  the  closest 
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individual  union  with  Christ  that  the  heart  can 
claim,  //  does  not  leave  the  heart  to  itself,  to  its  own 
experiences,  its  own  aspirations.  It  regards  hu- 
manity as  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  as 
a  soil  where  the  good  seed  is  already  sown,  and 
needs  but  to  be  quickened  and  developed.  It 
brings  Christ  into  the  foreground  of  spiritual  life, 
and  lets  life  root  itself  round  his  life.  It  lifts  be- 
fore the  soul  its  great  Object,  that  which  alone  can 
lift  it  up ;  through  rite,  through  creed,  through 
symbol,  it  brings  the  human  spirit  into  neighbour- 
hood with  Christ,  and'  lets  it  grow  up  gradually 
unto  him.' 

'  Catholicity,'  I  continued,  '  requires  nothing 
from  the  individual  but  sincerity ;  its  congregation, 
like  that  of  the  Israelites,  are  all  holy  dejure;  all, 
until  reprobate  and  self-excluded,  are  citizens  of 
no  mean  city.  They  have  nothing  to  prove,  no- 
thing to  keep  up  before  men ;  let  but  their  light 
burn  unto  God,  it  may  take  care  of  its  own  shin- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  see  how  different  a  position  the 
individual  holds  in  communities  where  the  test  of 
fellowship  is  inward,  as  among  the  Baptist  and 
other  of  the  stricter  Protestant  sects,  where  mem- 
bership in  Christ  is  not  admitted  until  the  indi- 
vidual has  gone  through  a  conscious  spiritual 
change.      There,   even   in  the  countenance,   you 
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can  often  trace  a  painful  constraint  and  self-con- 
sciousness, as  of  persons  committed  to  a  standard 
of  feeling  which  they  may  not  be  at  all  times 
equal  to  maintain.  The  spirit  of  man,  we  all 
know, 

"  Is  competent  to  win 
Heights  which  it  is  not  competent  to  keep."' 

'  The  heart  of  man,'  said  Philip,  '  is  too  weak 
to  be  for  ever  self-regulating.  Christ  is  to  his 
Church  what  the  sun  is  to  the  world ;  its  great 
universal  clock,  to  which  the  whole  system  is  so 
adapted,  that  a  flower  opens  and  shuts  to  the 
same  law  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move. 
In  Catholicity  there  is  little  of  stimulus  and  pres- 
sure ;  little  to  fear  from  those  sharp  collapses 
which  are  their  inevitable  result.  It  lifts  the 
strain  from  self  to  Christ ;  it  is  evidently  made 
for  man  ;  suited  for  him  as  Jic  is  note.  But  is 
there  not  also  something  beautiful  in  the  Pro- 
testant ideal  of  a  Church,  striving  as  it  does  to 
antedate  the  time  when  God's  people  shall  be 
all  righteous  1  Something  in  it,  too,  which  an- 
swers to  that  deep-seated  longing  for  inner  purity, 
that  desire  after  perfection,  which  must,  as  things 
are  at  present  constituted,  ever  defeat  itself,  and 
yet  ever  form  part  of  true  Christian  conscious- 
ness ?  .  .  .  And  what,  after  all,'  resumed  Philip, 
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thoughtfully,  '  is  a  sect  but  the  recognition  of  a 
Church  ?  the  effort  to  tighten  the  bonds  which, 
in  ijhe  great  national  churches,  are  apt  to  han? 
so  loosely  as  to  be  scarcely  felt  ?  There  is 
something  in  Christianity,  if  we  examine  its  his- 
tory closely,  which  always  for  its  full  develop- 
ment requires  an  inner  circle,  a  church  within 
the  church.  It  has  found  this  in  the  Sect,  the 
Order ;  it  finds  it  too,  in  many  an  English  parish, 
in  a  humble,  healthful,  almost  unsuspected  shape, 
in  the  work  which,  under  good  organization, 
grows  up  naturally  about  the  Church.  I  once 
lived  in  a  large  manufacturing  village,  where  a 
numerously  attended  Sunday-school  became  such 
a  spiritual  centre,  and  possessed  all  the  attractive, 
binding  energy  I  speak  of;  the  more  thoughtful 
persons  of  every  class  being  dra^\'n  out  as  teach- 
ers, meeting  the  clerg}Tnan  for  prayer  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  with  an  especial  reference 
to  the  common  work  ;  while  these,  in  their  turn, 
influenced  the  more  seriously  disposed  young 
people,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  very  little  ones 
was  committed.  I  often  recall  these  younger 
teachers,  factory  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them 
even  unable  to  read  very  fluently,  yet  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  their  infant  classes. 
How  attached   they  were    to   their   httle   pupils, 
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visiting  them  when  sick,  and  taking  them  va- 
rious small  comforts  !  How  affectionate  to  their 
elder  friends  !  That  was  the  only  place,'  said 
Philip,  smiling,  '  where  I  was  ever  serenaded ! 
My  boys  knew  my  favourite  hymns,  and  used  to 
sing  them  under  my  window  in  summer  even- 
ings. All  things  seemed  to  unite  us  more  closely 
— the  mirth  of  our  yearly  festivals  ;  the  happy 
deaths  of  some  among  us  ;  even  the  sorrowful 
fallings  away  of  some  that  at  first  did  lom  well ; 
the  losses  belonging  to  every  great  gain ;  the  dis- 
appointments inseparable  from  every  real  work  : 
in  all  things  we  were  as  members,  rejoicing  and 
suffering  together.  .... 

'  Again,  in  large  towns  you  will  find  an  interest 
in  the  great  Christian  societies,  such  as  those 
connected  with  foreign  missions,  or  active  local 
work  among  the  destitute  and  fallen,  working  the 
same  effect  in  calling  forth  the  more  intimate 
spiritual  affections.  There  is  no  such  firm,  such 
attaching  bond,  as  that  of  prayer  and  a  common 
work  for  Christ.  A  com//ioH  work  tends  to  a  com- 
mon life,  fuller  than  the  individual  can  ever  live. 
How  can  one,  being  alone,  be  warm  ?  Do  you 
remember  the  almost  secret  associations  estab- 
lished during  the  last  century,  a  period  of  great 
license  in  the  Nation,  and  of  great  coldness  in 
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the  Church,  "for  the  reformation  of  manners'?" 
—  societies  so  humble  in  their  scope,  and  so 
quiet  in  their  action,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
gather  any  exact  account  of  them.  They  are 
only  to  be  traced  back  in  the  works  which 
have  followed  them,  not  only  discernible  in 
"  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws,"  but  in  their 
direct  historical  connexion  with  the  great  reli- 
gious and  missionary  societies  which  now  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  It 
is  evident  that  our  spiritual  and  our  natural  life 
are  alike  in  this,  that  each  needs,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  refreshed,  quickened,  by  something 
not  within  ourselves.  ^Ve  require  the  reciprocal 
action  of  heart  upon  heart,  life  calling  forth  life. 
Even  in  natural  things  there  is  no  fulness  except 
through  participation  ;  and  I  myself  have  been 
long  persuaded  that  we  do  not  fully  live  unto 
Christ  except  through  mutual  communion.  How 
significant  is  that  saying  of  St.  John's,  "  If  we 
walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another!"  And  there  is 
surely  a  mystery  in  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  genius 
of  the  old  Dispensation  was  individual,  God 
speaking  to  the  soul    of  patriarch   and  prophet. 
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and  receiving  for  answer,  "  Here  am  /."  The 
new  Covenant  knows  little  of  solitaiy  manifes- 
tations. When  Jesus  is  to  be  transfigured,  he 
taketh  Avith  him  Peter  and  James  and  John  ; 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  given,  the  dis- 
ciples are  all  assembled  with  one  accord,  in  one 
place.' 

As  I  looked  at  Philip,  and  saw  how  he  warmed 
and  almost  grew  with  his  great  theme,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  sermon  some  mediceval  divine 
preached  upon  it  to  the  text,  '  Philip  ami  Bartho- 
lomew,' the  last-named  of  these  two  disciples 
'being  never  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  except  in 
connexion  with  the  former. 

'  And  there  is  yet  another  side,'  he  continued, 
'  from  which  it  is  well  to  look  at  this  subject. 
In  the  frecjuent  darkness  and  deadness  of  the 
human  s])irit,  how  strange,  how  powerfully  re- 
enforcing  is  the  influence  of  true  communion  ! 
You,  I  know,  from  some  cheerfulness  of  my 
voice  and  aspect,  find  it  hard  to  think  of  me 
but  as  strong  and  equal  ;  you  do  not  easily  be- 
lieve that  I,  like  yourself,  am  visited  by  moods, 
in  which  earth  seems  desolate,  and  heaven  even 
geographically  a  long  way  off,  with  all  lines  of 
communication  broken.  At  such  seasons  how 
does  one  desire  a  gale,   a  lift ;  to  be  taken  up 
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like  a  little  bird  under  the  wing  of  a  strong 
eagle,  and  brought  nearer  the  sun  !  But  does  it 
ever  come  to  you  to  suffer  under  an  anguish  of 
unbelief,  of  a  rational,  or  apparently  rational,  ir- 
resistible kind,  when  some  dark,  besieging  thought, 
which  the  soul  can  neither  answer  nor  dismiss, 
comes  forward  in  a  form  so  fixed  and  definite, 
that  reason  seems  spell-bound  before  it  ;  and 
though  the  heart  and  spirit  protest,  it  is  so  feebly 
as  to  appear  almost  like  consent  ?  This  state  of 
mind  is,  I  think,  the  hardest  of  all  to  bear,  be- 
cause it  is  one  which  leaves  the  soul  no  place 
to  flee  unto  ;  it  is  hunted  from  one  desolation 
to  another.  I  shall  never  forget  a  day  of  this 
kind  last  summer;  a  day  outwardly  of  golden 
warmth  and  sweetness  ;  of  quiet,  too ;  for  I  was 
staying  in  my  old  parish  in  the  country.  In  the 
evening  a  few  of  my  young  men,  Sunday  scholars 
and  pupil-teachers,  with  whom,  five  years  ago,  I 
had  spent  many  a  happy,  well-remembered  hour, 
came  in  to  see  and  welcome  me.  It  was  an 
effort  to  me,  under  such  circumstances,  to  ap- 
pear so  glad  to  see  them  as  I  should  naturally 
have  felt ;  a  still  greater  effort  to  pass  into  any 
intercourse  beyond  that  of  kindly  chat  and  greet- 
ings ;  yet  I  made  it,  and  we  had  reading,  and 
talk,  and  prayer  together,  as  of  old.     I  cannot 
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describe  to  you  the  effect  this  Httle  hour  of  prayer 
and  of  true  communion  had  upon  me  \  even  hke 
that  of  the  bursting  of  a  dark  thunder-cloud,  and 
it  affected  me  in  this  way.     I  felt  that  Christ  and 
the   Holy  Spirit,   regeneration,  and  the   blessed, 
glorious  hopes  that  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  us,  are 
at  any  rate  as  real  as  the  gulfs  set  between  man 
and  all  that  he  seems  made  for — sin,  indifference, 
despair, — as  real  as  all  that  had  perplexed  me  ; 
these,  too,  are  facts,  historic,  living  facts,  met  and 
answered  by  the  heart  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
meeting  our  deep  need.      At  that  time   I   could 
not  have  prayed  alone  ;  a  wind  from  the  desert, 
a  dry,  searching  breath,   would  have   swept  my 
words  ;  I  needed  to  pass  out  of  my  own  soul, 
wasted   and  girt  with  fire,   into  the   freedom  of 
less   harassed   spirits.      Seasons   like  these  have 
made  me  think  much  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nion and  its  deep  inward  blessedness.     To  know, 
as  I  do,  looking  over  the  country  at  this  moment, 
till  my  eye  rests  upon  the  remote  edge  of  the 
horizon,  that  there  is  a  poor  man  or  woman  hv- 
ing  there  who   believes,   and    loves,   and   prays, 
makes  me  a  happier,  abler  Christian.     To  bor- 
row  an   illustration   from  nature,  do  you   know 
that   ice    cannot   change    to   water,   or  water  to 
steam,  until    the  temperature  of  the  whole    has 
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been  raised  to  a  certain  level  ?  We  cannot  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  thawing  mass  of  ice  until  we 
have  thawed  the  whole ;  until  all  the  ice  has  passed 
into  water,  all  the  water  into  steam.  Any  heat 
short  ot  the  amount  required  to  produce  these 
changes  becomes  latent  and  disappears ;  //  is  ab- 
sorbed in  producing  these  changes.  How  much 
Christian  energy  and  love  disappears,  sinks  below 
the  surface,  in  this  way,  depressed  by  the  low 
level  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

'  As  the  world  is,  the  few  earnest  Christians 
scattered  here  and  there  in  it,  one  in  a  family, 
a  few  in  a  city,  are  enough  to  keep  the  mass 
from  freezing ;  but  their  life,  we  may  say,  is  spent 
in  keeping  np  their  life  : 

"  A  flower  that,  bold  and  patient,  thrusts  its  way 
Through  stony  chinks,  Hves  on  from  day  to  day, 
But  little  shows  of  fragrance  or  of  bloom." 

How  sorely,  in  social  life,  will  the  want  of  gene- 
rous and  exalted  aims,  the  absence  of  lofty  and 
kindly  traditions,  affect  a  whole  community!  It 
is  hard  to  be  always  in  opposition ;  even  the 
nobler  mind  will,  in  some  degree,  succumb  to 
v\-hat  it  continually  meets,  becoming,  like  the 
dyer's  hand,  "  subdued  to  that  it  works  in." 
How  different  it  is  when  heart  is  met  by  heart, 
and  hand  helped  out  by  hand,  as  is  sometimes, 
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if  too  seldom,  seen  in  a  liousehold  tliat  have 
among  them  but  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and 
that  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  !  A 
home,  wherein  earthly  affections,  without  losing 
their  characteristic  sweetness,  have  been  made 
to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly ;  where  love 
between  child  and  parent,  between  husband  and 
wife,  has  been  transfigured  into  a  more  perfect 
likeness  ;  where  to  brotherly  kindness,  a  natural 
bond  which  is  strong,  but  not  always  tender,  has 
been  "  added  "  the  spiritual  tie  of  charity.  What 
is  there  too  hard  for  such  a  family  to  undertake 
and  to  accomplish'?' 

Philip  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  little  prayer, 
which  he  had  found,  he  told  me,  in  a  very  old  col- 
lection : — 

%  |3raj?fr  for  Cijrtst's  Itt'ngtiom. 

'  ^ut  Ijoto  uittbaahful  |  nm,  anir  sorroblcss,  ITorb, 
lljou  Imobcst,  for  mjr  heart  is  not  bit)  from  i\tt. 
OIj,  be  mcrtiful  nnto  ntc,  gootr  <|^atlKr,  anb  grant  me 
tijt  Spirit  of  tbjT  tbilbrcn,  to  rcbcal  unto  me  mg 
ignorance  of  tljg  hingbom,  mg  gobertg,  anb  pcrbersitg, 
lljat  I  man  lament  t^c  same,  anb  bailn  labour  for 
llm  belp  anb  tijg  poljr  Spirit  to  suppress  tlje  lung- 
bom  of  sin  in  ntgself  anb  otl^ers.  §lgain,  grant  me 
that  same,  tbg  |polg  Spirit,  to  rebeal  to  mc  tbn  hing- 
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bom  of  pofocr,  gra«,  anb  glor^ ;  to  lunblc  nune  affec- 
tions tobarbs  it;  to  rcncb  mc  more  anb  more;  to 
reign  in  mc  as  in  a  piece  of  tbn  hingbom ;  to  gibe  me 
to  besire,  to  praj),  anb  to  labour  for  tbir  hingbom,  both 
to  mijself  anb  otljcrs ;  tbat  tbc  pofoer,  cvccllcnce,  anb 
majcstn  of  Ibn  kiagbom  man  be  luiofon  among  men.' 

We  were  both  long  silent.  Philip  resumed — 
'  Do  you  not  think  that  the  secret  of  the  extra- 
ordinary hold  of  Methodism  upon  the  English 
poor  lies  in  the  strict  and  intimate  communion 
which  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  it  ?  Before 
John  Wesley  commenced  that  great  revival  of 
spiritual  religion  which  was  blest  to  whole  coun- 
ties, towns,  villages,  and  the  fruits  of  which  are 
still  to  be  found,  not  only  in  many  a  remote  and 
many  a  populous  district  in  England,  but  in 
America,  Sweden,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testant Christendom,  he  describes  himself  as 
having  walked  many  miles  to  see  and  discourse 
with  "  a  serious  person,"  Avho  said  to  him,  "  You 
must  either  tind  companions  or  make  them  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  going  to  heaven 
alone."  Methodism  is  eminently  social ;  its  idea 
is  that  of  journeying  Zionwards  in  companies, 
gathering  as  they  go  ;  husbands,  wives,  friends, 
servants,  little  ones,  "  leaving  not  a  hoof  behind  ;" 
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its   activities  are  ever   aggressive,  its  sympathies 
ever  vv^idening ; 

'  "  We  weep  for  those  who  weep  below, 
And  burdened,  for  the  afflicted  sigh; 
The  various  forms  of  human  tvoe 
Attract  ojcr  softest  sympathy^  ' 

'  True,'  I  said,  '  I  know  no  more  singular  con- 
trast than  to  turn,  as  I  have  lately  done,  from 
Wesley's  hymns  to  those  of  Augustus  Toplady, 
in  their  way  as  fine  as  any  in  our  language,  but 
admitting  us  into  a  world  in  which  there  is  God 
and  the  individual  soul  only  ;  no  breath  or  whisper 
to  tell  of  any  other  creature,  the  hymn  goes  up 
straight  like  a  flame  or  dart ;  it  is  Jacob's  ladder 
into  heaven  without  either  man  or  angel  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  shining  stairs.' 

'  Have  you  seen,'  continued  Philip,  '  a  book 
called  Ploughuig  and  So7viug,  by  a  lady  deeply 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  employed  on  the  great  farms  in  York- 
shire, a  class  hitherto  neglected,  and  exposed  to 
the  peculiar  evils  which  arise  from  close  associa- 
tion, when,  as  under  the  Bothy  system  in  Scot- 
land, the  humanizing  influences  of  family  life  are 
withdrawn.  .She,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
speaks  of  Methodism  in  the  part  of  England  she 
lives  in— the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire — as  being 
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a  mitigated  form  of  dissent,  involving  little  feeling 
of  separation  from  the  Church,  and  no  ill-will 
towards  it.  She  says  it  is  the  only  real  religion 
of  the  working  classes;  to  be  "brought  in"  and 
to  "join  a  society"  is  with  them  synonymous  with 
true  earnestness  in  religion,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  soul  to  God.  When  you  are  told  that  such  a 
one  is  "  religious,"  you  always  find  on  inquiry 
that  it  means  he  has  joined  a  society ;  a  well- 
conducted  person  who  has  7iof  done  so  will  be 
spoken  of  as  being  "  very  good  for  a  worldly 
man."  A  boy  said  to  the  writer,  "All  the  folks 
at  our  farm  are  religious  except  me,  and  I'm  going 
to  be  so  very  soon."  The  boys,  influenced  for 
good  by  this  lady — herself  a  firm  Churchwoman — 
seem,  with  little  more  than  one  exception,  to  be- 
come "Wesleyans,  as  if  it  had  been  the  natural 
fruit  of  her  admonitions  ;  they  give  as  one  reason, 
"  You  see,  what  with  class-meetings,  and  prayer- 
meetings,  and  preachings,  Wesleyans  have  so  much 
more  means'^  than  Church  people."  I  know  well 
how  much  is  involved  in  this  last  statement,  for  I 
have  so  often,  in  talking  to  devout  poor  people, 
found  that  it  was  the  need  of  a  closer  warmth  of 
spiritual  sympathy,  and  this  need  only,  that  had 
drawn  them  from  the  Church  to  Methodism,  or. 
*  /.  e.  '  Means  of  ofrace. ' 
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some  other  form  of  dissent.  They  will  tell  you 
that  when  they  first  became  interested  in  spiritual 
things,  anxious  inquirers  after  salvation,  they  found 
no  one  in  the  Church  to  whom  they  could  open 
their  hearts  ;  the  clergyman,  removed  from  familiar 
intercourse,  fellow  Church  people  of  their  own 
class,  indifferent  and  unenlightened.' 

'  True,'  I  said,  '  but  how  much,  too,  of  the 
strength  of  Methodism  is  to  be  found  in  its  direct- 
ness. As  Napoleon  in  his  grand  secret  of  battle 
would  accumulate  all  his  force  upon  one  point 
in  the  enemy's  ranks,  instead  of  diffusing  it  from 
line  to  line  in  a  series  of  desultory  attacks,  so 
does  this  teaching  press  home  upon  the  soul  the 
one  point  that  it  either  is  or  is  not  turned  to  God, 
and  urge  it,  if  still  reluctant  and  wavering,  to  take 
at  once  that  self-renunciating,  self-dedicatory  step. 
Surely  there  is  great,  inestimable  gain  in  thus 
bringing  a  soul  into  a  felt  relation  with  its  God, 
in  making  the  first  step  in  spiritual  progress  to 
consist  in  a  real  conscious  transaction  between  the 
soul  and  Him  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  in  this  very 
directness  there  may  be  danger ;  the  risk  of  recoil 
that  follows  upon  extreme  tension,  the  possibility 
of  mistaking  a  spasm  for  a  birth.' 

'  These  are  dangers,'  returned  Philip,  '  inherent 
in  every  .system  that  makes  conversion  the  begin- 
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iiing  of  life  unto  God  ;  they  cease  to  exist  when 
this  great  fact  of  spiritual  experience  is  received, 
as  in  apostolical  teaching,  /;/  ifs  connexion  with 
other  facts,  when  it  is  recognised  as  growing  out  of 
an  already  established  relation  between  the  soul 
and  God.' 

'  You  would  then  preach  conversion,'  I  said, 
'  as  being  not  the  soul's  birth,  but  its  awakening  ; 
you  would  set  it  forth  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
direction  of  the  soul's  journey, — a  turning,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  not  always  needed,  for  the 
great  family  of  Christ  should  surely  number  with 
it  many  "  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,"  re- 
quiring no  violent  transformation;  and  yet  to 
the  great  mass  of  professing  Christians  a  needed 
change,  a  change  of  purpose  and  of  affection 
worked  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  soul, 
a  change  of  which  it  mnst  in  some  degree  be 
conscious.' 

'  Yes,'  resumed  Philip,  '  as  surely  as  it  would  be 
conscious  of  any  earthly  love,  or  hope,  or  joy. 
"  He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself." 
And  here  we  touch  upon  another  secret  of  the 
strength  of  Methodism,  that  it  brings  the  great 
and  comforting  reality  of  pardon  and  acceptance, 
the  love  and  peace  and  joy  of  believing,  into  far 
stronger  relief  than   is   usually  done   in   Church 
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teaching.  When  we  consider  the  state  of  our 
lapsed  masses,  the  great  gulf  their  modes  of  life 
and  thought  have  fixed  between  them  and  all 
methods  of  regular  instruction  and  gradual  train- 
ing, we  learn  to  bless  a  teaching  that  applies  such 
powerful  stimulants,  such  strong  consolations  to 
the  soul  ;  that  rouses  it  from  the  deadly  lethargy 
of  sense  and  sin,  and  sends  it  out,  perhaps,  to 
weep  in  solitary  places,  to  "  wrestle,"  as  the  poor 
Methodist  expresses  it,  with  its  God  ;  that  lifts 
it  from  the  conflict  into  the  clear  sunshine  of 
peace  and  hope  and  rejoicing ;  that  leaves  it  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  saying,  "  I  have  found  him  whom 
my  soul  loveth."  Sudden  conversions,  with  the 
ecstatic  warmth  of  feeling  that  follows  upon  them, 
are  derided,  but  only  by  those  who  know,  even 
as  regards  natural  things,  little  of  the  secret 
powers,  the  reserved  forces  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  are  unaware  that  in  the  depths  of  ignorant, 
and  hardened,  and  weary,  and  distracted  souls, 
there  is  still  a  Strength,  blind  and  fettered  like 
that  of  Samson,  needing  a  shock  to  set  it  free. 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Methodism  has 
entered  into  the  heart  of  this  saying.' 

'  More  deeply,  you  think,  than  the  Church  has 
done?' 
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'  Far  more  deeply.  And  yet,'  continued  Philip, 
is  not  the  Church,  as  all-inclusive,  able  to  pro- 
vide for  all  exceptional  as  well  as  for  all  ordinary 
wants  ?  Should  any  exigency,  whether  spiritual 
or  social,  whether  of  the  age  or  of  the  individual 
spirit,  find  her  unprepared  to  meet  and  minister 
unto  it  %  In  the  wholeness  of  Catholicity  she 
possesses  each  gift,  each  doctrine  that,  taken  in 
isolation  makes,  as  it  were,  the  peculiar  treasure  of 
the  Separated  Communions  ;  she  possesses  them, 
but  in  how  many  cases  as  treasure  hid !  her  best 
things,  as  in  careful  households,  being  too  often 
kept  as  things  of  state,  rather  than  used  as  things 
of  daily  service  and  delight.  What  does  she  need, 
however,  but,  even  like  the  scriptural  householder, 
to  bring  forth  out  of  her  treasure  things  new 
and  old ;  what  does  she  need  but  to  take  up 
from  the  heart  her  ancient,  true  confession,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life?"  Has  this  third  Divine  Person  been  rt-j- jr/ 
worshipped  and  glorified  among  us  together  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  %  And  yet  where  shall  we 
meet  with  a  more  implicit  avowal  of  dependence 
upon  its  Mighty  Agency  than  is  to  be  found  in  our 
liturgy  X  Our  collects  have  among  them  but  one 
speech  and  language  ;  and  this  is  the  confession  of 
natural  weakness,  joined  with  the  reliance  upon 
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supernatural  help.  "  O  God,  forasmuch  as  without 
thee  we  are  not  able  to  please  thee  ■  mercifully  grant 
that  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule 
our  hearts,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  When 
I  consider  these  inspired  prayers,  and  remember 
how  long  they  have  been  the  life-breath  of  our 
National  Church,  I  can  but  compare  her  with  the 
Bride  in  Canticles,  who  said,  "  I  sleep,  but  my 
heart  waketh."  Her  Lord,  however,  cometh  that 
he  may  awake  her  out  of  sleep.  We  have  long 
had  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesying  in  the  camp, 
fire  has  broken  out  in  strange  remote  places,  and 
all  that  we  see  within  and  without  us  leads  us,  with 
a  writer  of  our  day,  to  claim  as  the  world's  chiefest 
blessing  a  revival  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  this 
revival  there  are  now  many  signs,  and  even  if  we 
still  miss  something  of  an  inward  spiritual  glow, 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  the  very 
statistics  of  our  Church  are  cheering.  She  has 
lighted  her  candle,  and  begun  to  sweep  her  house 
diligently,  soon,  perhaps,  in  a  closer  union  with 
her  Head,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  His  earthly 
members,  she  may  call  in  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours to  rejoice  with  her.' 

Philip  was  silent ;  after  a  long  pause  I  said, 
'  Will  not  this  revival,  in  becoming  more  definite, 
take  the  form  of  a  deepened  appreciation  of  the 
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blessings  wliich  the  Church  has  held  perhaps  in  a 
loose  grasp,  held  out  with  a  cold  hand,  but  always 
keldl  These  will  become  \s.^x  gifts ^  her  treasures, 
rightly  divided,  lovingly  distributed  among  her 
children,  who  will  become  aware  of  their  true  value 
through  rational  and  spiritual  recognition.  I  i)lace 
these  two  words  together  advisedly,  for  it  is  the 
irrational  wJiich  is  above  all  else  the  iinspiritual ; 
Vv-e  shall  ever  find  that  the  least  rational  view,  or 
in  other  words,  the  most  superstitious  one,  of  any 
divine  ordinance,  is  invariably  the  one  which  least 
helps  to  spirituality.  As  the  mere  formalist,  who 
values  form  for  its  own  sake,  and  would  bind  it 
where  it  does  not  grow,  is  the  one  person  in  the 
world  who  the  least  appreciates  form's  deep  signi- 
ficance as  being  the  result  of  an  inner  law,  the  ex- 
pression which  life  naturally  takes,  so  is  it  the 
person  who  looks  to  Baptism  or  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  save  him,  who  blindly  and  ignorantly 
accepts  the  rites  of  Christianity  as  an  end,  the 
one  who  least  of  all  enters  into  their  inappreciable 
value  as  means.' 

'  And  as  witli  its  rites,'  said  Philip,  '  so  with  its 
great  institutions;  it  is  those  who  understand  what 
a  Church  is,  who  are  the  least  likely  to  rest  in  it, 
or  in  anytliing  short  of  him  to  whom  it  leads.  And 
even  so  with  the  Priesthood  ;  I  sometimes  feel  as 
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if  this  Order,  co-existent  with  Christianity  itself, 
sometimes  unduly  exaked,  sometimes  unduly  de- 
pressed, had  yet  to  show  forth  its  true  beauty,  and 
the  general  Church  yet  to  learn  its  true  value. 
How  interesting  is  it  in  its  connexion  with  na- 
tional and  with  family  life  ;  it  is  impossible,  even 
where  this  is  made  an  express  aim,  to  detach  these 
bonds, — 

"  As  with  the  priest,  so  with  the  people  ; 
As  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest." 

Their  standard  of  dignity,  their  level  of  purity  must 
be  ever  one  ;  the  fire  of  the  altar  is  always  brought 
from  the  household  hearth,  the  hearth  kindled 
from  the  altar.  "  //  is  from  the  earth  itself  that 
the  salt  if  the  earth  is  taken."  The  name  of  priest 
has  been  desecrated  till  the  very  word,  in  some  de- 
gree, carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something  either 
spiritually  despotic,  or  drily  ecclesiastical  and  offi- 
cial ;  yet  what  word,  what  thought  is  in  reality 
so  tender  as  that  of  a  Man,  brought  nearer  than 
other  7nen  are.,  at  onee  to  man  and  to  God  1  When 
applied  to  our  Lord  himself,  no  other  of  his  offices 
seems  to  bring  and  to  keep  him  beside  us  in  so 
intimate  and  human  a  relation  as  that  of  his 
"  unchangeable  Priesthood."  "  He  is  a  Priest 
for  ever  ;"  one  separate  from  sinners  and  unde- 
filed ;  and  yet,  through  this  very  separation,  drawn 
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into  the  closest  union  with  Humanity.  Clirist, 
when  on  eartli,  was  ujjbraided  for  his  freedom 
and  accessibility.  "  Behold,  this  man  receiveth 
sinners,  and  eateth  with  them ;"  and  yet,  like 
Joseph,  the  A-ery  type  of  bounty  and  brotherhood, 
he  is  one  "  that  is  separated  from  his  brethren," 
drawing  their  souls  after  him,  while  he  withdraws 
from  their  presence.  The  heart  desires  one  who 
is  greater,  purer,  kinder,  freer  than  itself,  one 
standing  aloof  from  its  conscious  falseness,  its 
self-confessed  littleness ;  therefore  is  Christ,  be- 
cause he  is  lifted  uf,  able  to  draw  all  men  unto 
him  ;  to  draw  as  none  other  can  do,  close  to 
Humanity,  and  to  draw  it  close  to  him.  And  as 
with  the  master,  so  with  his  true  disciples ;  there 
is  ever  something  sacrificial  in  the  Christian's  life, 
something  which  wnll  ofttimes  compel  him  to  "put 
a  space"  between  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  upon 
which  his  desires  and  prayers  are  set ;  he  must  free 
himself  from  ever}'  disturbing  element,  and  be  con- 
tent to  depart  from  his  brethren  in  many  things 
and  at  many  seasons,  so  that  he  may  abide  with 
them  for  ever  in  a  truer,  deeper  fellowship  than 
any  which  is  founded  upon  the  conditions  of  an 
earthly  amity.  Unsecularity  is  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  ;  the  Agency 
they  deal  with  is  one  which,  like  that  of  some 
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great  mechanic  force,  must  work  apart  from  tliat 
on  which  it  is  brought  to  bear, — its  power  is  lost 
in  conformity,  it  hves  in  transformation,  in  re- 
newal ;  it  is  content  to  die  to  its  own  individual 
hopes  and  interests,  so  that,  falling  within  the 
wide  field  of  Humanity,  it  may  in  dying  bring 
forth  much  fruit' 
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Yet  a  little  while  longer,  and  Philip  and  I  must 
part  ;  we  saw  before  us  the  point  at  which  our 
paths  would  break,  never  perhaps  to  be  re-united, 
for  the  last  command  of  One  long  loved  and  fol- 
lowed, '  Go,  teach  all  nations,'  had  ever  been 
precious  to  Philip's  spirit ;  he  was  now  about  to 
obey  its  leading,  and  to  go  forth  to  fields  of  labour 
as  yet  unbroken,  but  scarcely  more  arduous  than 
those  in  which  he  had  toiled  so  long.  '  Even  unto 
this  last '  had  been  the  motto  of  Philip's  life ;  he 
had  chosen  his  portion  among  the  things  that  all 
others  reject,  and  in  now  devoting  himself  to  the 
most  wronged  and  most  benighted  among  the 
nations,  he  did  but  follow  out  the  sure  and  secret 
instinct  which  had  ever  drawn  him  towards  the 
forlorn,  the  degraded,  and  the  despised.  He  sailed 
for  Africa  in  a  few  weeks.  And  now  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  drew  nearer  it  seemed  that  our 
hearts  drew  closer,   so   would  the    idea   of  that 
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solemn,  perhaps  life-long  parting,  pervade  and 
deepen  all  our  intercourse,  and  cast  a  shadow 
round  us,  a  shadow  like  that  green  twilight  of  the 
summer  woods,  which  is  but  the  light  grown 
tender. 

And  the  idea  of  that  utter  separation  brought 
with  it  a  strange  feeling  across  my  mind — as  if 
Philip  were  already  severed  from  my  life  and  all 
familiar  things  belonging  to  it,  I  seemed  even  now 
to  view  him  apart  from  circumstance,  apart  from 
his  bodily  presence ;  he  was  near  to  me,  and  yet 
afar,  like  one  who  has  been  long  dead.  Even 
while  we  talked  together,  my  mind  would  some- 
times detach  itself  from  the  subject  we  were  en- 
gaged with  to  occupy  itself  with  him,  till  all  that 
he  was  gre^v  up  before  me  in  clear  and  defined 
outline.  O  that  I  could  but  retain  some  one  of 
these  hasty  gestures,  some  one  of  these  sudden 
unlooked-for  tums  of  thought  in  which  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  nature  was  revealed — that  I  could 
bring  it  back  to  me,  and  Philip  with  it,  in  days 
that  were  yet  to  come  !  Yet  it  was  doubtless  ex- 
pedient for  me  that  he  should  go  away,  for  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  not  even  by  that 
which  best  nourishes  his  heart  and  s])irit,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God. 
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And  that  word  was  now  Farewell.  We  spent 
much  of  our  remaining  time  together  :  we  spoke 
often  of  his  future  work,  and  even  when  we  did 
not  speak  or  consciously  think  of  it,  the  idea  of 
Africa,  of  its  burning  sky  and  sands,  its  strange 
and  glowing  forms  of  life,  its  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources— of  all  that  makes  it  a  land  of  wonder 
and  myster)^,  was  so  far  present  to  us  as  to  tinge 
our  conversation  with  something  of  an  unearthly, 
ideal  character.  How  clearly  I  can  recall  those 
days,  which  were  passed  by  the  sea-shore,  the  sea 
which  was  so  soon  to  part  us  ;  how  we  would 
gaze  upon  it  from  the  rocks,  or  still  looking  over 
it,  lie  for  hours  upon  the  grassy  cliffs,  and  yet 
keep  within  our  hearts  a  sense  of  the  rich  inland 
country  that  lay  behind  these  green,  desolate 
ridges,  thick  with  farms,  and  \-illages,  and  little 
peaceful  towns.  Even  now,  through  a  thin  belt 
of  wood  in  the  distance,  I  could  see  the  yellow 
sword-like  gleam  of  barley  flashing  in  the  sunshine 
— for  it  was  Autumn,  and  earth  wore  upon  her  breast 
the  rich  and  russet  gold  that  is  more  goodly  than 
all  she  hides  so  deep  within  it.  The  very  air  was 
still  and  fruitful,  it  seemed  to  ripen  our  fancies 
upon  it  along  with  all  that  was  now  ripening, 
our  words  seemed  to  linger  on  it  lightly,  as  the 
loosened  leaves  will  linger  and  float  a  while  before 
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their  quiet,  unmarked  fall.  Then  we  would  let 
die  broad  ocean  woo  our  thoughts  into  infinity, 
we  sent  them  across  it  fearlessly,  for  all  things 
seemed  to  beckon  us  onwards,  the  line  of  silver 
that  spread  over  the  wide  glittering  bay,  the  white 
sea-birds  that  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves, — even 
the  dun  sails  of  the  fishing  vessels,  touched  by  the 
light  of  evening  with  a  tawny  splendour,  seemed 
also  to  be  winged  messengers,  coming  to  us 
we  knew  not  whence,  and  taking  us  we  cared  not 
whither. 

'  How  the  sea,'  I  remarked,  '  seems  to  round  a 
landscape,  Xo  finish  it,  and  yet  to  make  it  illimit- 
able, just  as  our  life  is  rounded  by  eternity.  What 
strength  and  gladness  too  is  there  in  its  voice, 
something  in  its  very  awfulness  which  makes  it 
facile  and  companionable.  Its  continual  move- 
ment without  weariness,  its  flash,  its  smile,  the 
ever-changing  music  of  its  monotony,  a  monotony 
too  vast  to  be  oppressive,  always  gives  me  a  feel- 
ing intimately  connected  with  that  of  our  future 
life,  so  that  it  seems  strange  to  me  to  read  in 
Scripture  that  "  there  shall  be  no  more  sea." ' 

'  It  is  hard,'  answered  Philip,  '  to  imagine  that 
there  will  be  anything  left  out  of  our  future  life 
which  is  beautiful  and  good  in  this  one.  Once  I 
was  easily  satisfied  with  the   idea  of  Heaven,  I 
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asked  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  there;  now  I 
have  grown  solicitous  about  the  nature  of  our 
happiness.  How  strange  it  is,'  he  continued,  '  that 
there  should  be  in  some  lives  this  order,  yf/'j/  that 
which  is  spiritual,  and  then  that  which  is  natural. 
Yet  so  it  has  been  with  mine,  and  thus,  judging 
from  what  has  at  various  times  fallen  from  you, 
with  your  own  also.  I  feel  now  no  longer  able 
to  contemplate  life  under  the  strict  and  absolute 
aspect  under  which  it  once  appeared  to  me,  as 
being  a  place  of  discipline,  a  training-ground  for 
spiritual  perfection,  a  way,  in  short,  to  a  higher 
and  more  complete  life.  Now  I  can  see  gran- 
deur, beauty,  even  divinity,  in  things  that  do  not 
minister  to  any  of  these  objects, — that  even  ap- 
pear to  lead  in  far  opposite  directions ;  greatness, 
even  Pagan  greatness,  irresistibly  attracts  my  spirit, 
and  at  times  I  feel  my  soul  drawn  out  of  itself 
with  a  love  that  is  almost  passion  for  universal 
truth  and  beauty,  "  those  things  which  are  eternal 
because  they  are."  When  such  moods  as  these  are 
upon  me,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  heaven  will  be 
the  resurrection  of  our  life,  of  our  whole  life,  if  it 
will  be  the  bloom-time  and  expansion,  not  only  of 
our  spiritual  being,  but  of  all  those  germs  of 
natural  delight  which  seem  unable  to  unfold  here. 
How  much  is  there  in  life  to  which  life  is  itself 
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unfriendly  !  How  much  that  must  fall  off,  wither, 
perish ;  how  many  first  loves  of  the  heart  and 
soul  and  spirit,  whose  destiny  is  ^mtten  in  their 
beaut}",  they  are  fated  to  die  young.  Yet  how  fair 
and  exalted  a  thing,  under  its  happier  conditions, 
is  natural  life  !  in  its  illusions,  which  are  but 
truths  atiticipaied  in  the  clear  second-sight  of  the 
sold  ;  in  its  elations,  when  the  heart  dilates  and 
lifts  up  the  whole  of  life  along  with  it  !  I  discern 
in  the  human  heart  an  innate  love  of  splendour 
and  distinction,  sho^wing  itself  in  ordinary  life,  in 
what  is  A-ulgar  and  ostentatious,  yet  in  truth,  I 
think,  connected  A\-ith  our  higher  nature  ;  in  fact  a 
reminiscence  of  it,  such  as  a  high-bom  child,  stolen 
from  his  home  in  youth,  might  feel  awakening 
wdthin  him  at  the  sight  of  grandevu". 

"  The  poorest  man 
Is  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous ;" 

Human  nature  always  appears,  as  Shakspere  ob- 
ser\'es,  to  claim  something  beyond  what  it  posi- 
tively needs  ;  how  readily  will  it,  even  under  its 
most  depressed  conditions,  respond  to  the  call  of 
what  is  gay  and  festal ;  how  willingly  will  it  let 
its  hidden  poetry  bloom,  if  it  be  but  for  half  a 
day !  Our  very  Sunday-school  festivals  would 
not  be  what  they  are  to  us  but  for  the  bright  flags 
and  banners  waving  above  our  little  procession. 
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our  music,  our  triumphal  arches,  our  wreaths  and 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  You 
know,'  continued  Philip,  '  ^^•hat  my  daily  life  is  ; 
how  little  there  is  in  it  to  minister  to  the  instinct 
I  am  now  speaking  of;  yet  it  is  strange  how  my 
dreams  will  carry  me  among  scenes  of  more  than 
earthly  loveliness  ;  how  all  within  me,  which  pos- 
sibly the  day  represses,  seems  to  culminate  in 
some  vision  of  enchantment.  Yet  it  is  no  cold, 
metallic  heaven  to  which  the  gate  of  sleep  admits 
me,  no  steely  splendour,  no  glittering,  wearying 
glory,  no  "  Jerusalem  the  golden,"  as  so  many  of 
our  hymns  describe  it,  making  both  the  eyes  and 
heart  ache  ;  all  that  I  iind  there  is  tender,  human, 
satisfying ;  its  very  light,  clothing  all  things  with 
splendour,  comes  warm  and  rose-flushed  through 
the  heart.' 

Philip  paused,  and  resumed  abruptly,  '  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  one  of  these  dreams,  though  to 
do  so  will  be  like  drawing  out  one  of  these 
delicate  films  of  sea-weed  from  the  pool,  where  it 
is  spreading  in  such  beauty — all  the  glow  and 
lustre  will  fade  when  it  leaves  the  water — even  so 
with  my  dream  while  I  try  to  put  it  into  words ; 

' '  What  marks  hath  blessedness  ; 
What  characters  whereby  it  may  be  told  ?  " 

I  do  not  remember  the  beginning  of  my  dream, 
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or  how  I  came  to  find  myself  in  a  smooth,  grassy 
opening  in  the  very  depths  of  a  forest ;  the  thick 
wood  stood  round  it  in  unbroken  masses,  and 
made  a  wall  of  verdure,  that  gave  a  feeling  of 
security  without  the  sense  of  gloom,  so  wide  was 
the  clearing,  so  broad  the  sunshine  of  the  summer 
noonday  that  seemed  to  concentre  its  light  upon 
it ;  yet  it  was  light  without  glare,  a  calm,  stead- 
fast light,  like  that  of  a  loving  eye,  too  friendly  to 
confuse  or  dazzle.  I  seemed  to  be  seated  at  a 
table,  round  which  men  of  noble,  even  princely 
bearing  were  gathered  in  deep  conference,  in  which 
I  myself  was  a  sharer,  with  One  of  middle  age  and 
majestic  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader ; 
in  their  dress  and  language  was  a  trace  of  some- 
thing that  severed  them  from  our  present  times, 
and  yet  I  knew  not  to  what  age  of  the  world  to 
refer  it.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  table  a  boy 
richly  dressed  sang  to  the  lute,  in  tones  so  clear 
and  ringing,  that  while  I  slept  both  the  music  and 
the  words  seemed  visible  to  me,  such  ravishment  did 
they  pour  within  my  soul.  The  table  was  spread 
for  a  banquet,  heaped  with  costly  plate,  and  fruits, 
and  wine  ;  all  showed  splendour  and  profusion,  and 
around  it  was  boundless  hilarity,  chastened,  I 
thought,  but  not  checked  by  the  presence  of  some 
lofty  aim,  some  common  ground  of  hope,  and  joy 
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and  triumph,  that  shed  I  know  not  what  moral 
charm  over  the  whole  scene.  Each  brow  I  looked 
on  was  as  open  as  the  sunshine  that  streamed 
above  us ;  eye  met  eye,  and  heart  answered  heart. 
Then  the  scene  changed,  and  I  was  wandering 
amid  the  deep  glades  of  the  forest,  in  the  warm 
stillness  of  the  afternoon.  As  I  strayed  onwards 
I  met  scattered  parties  of  children,  searching  for 
flowers  and  berries  ;  they  put  their  little  hands 
within  mine,  they  drew  me  down  beside  them  on 
the  grassy  path  to  tell  me  some  secret  all  im- 
portant to  their  childish  hearts,  and  in  the  telling 
they  put  their  amis  about  my  neck  and  kissed  me, 
with  the  kisses  of  the  soul,  closer  than  anything  can 
ever  come  on  earth.  A  little  farther  on  I  met  bands 
of  youths  and  maidens,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
singing  as  they  descended  a  steep  rocky  path  that 
led  into  the  deep  and  now  darkening  ravines 
of  the  forest.  They,  too,  greeted  me  as  one  who 
had  been  long  known,  yet  in  their  greeting,  I 
thought,  was  less  of  recognition  than  of  afiinity, 
close  and  intimate  as  had  been  the  kisses  of 
the  children.  I  wandered  with  them  towards 
a  castle,  now  shining  in  the  last  evening  glow. 
Oh  !  how  rich  was  that  sunset,  purple  and  a  clear 
amber,  that  strove  long  for  the  mastery,  and  at  last 
fused  in  a  divided  victory.     It  had  grown  dusk 
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when  I  reached  the  castle ;  my  bright  companions 
had  vanished,  but  I  heard  their  distant  voices ;  and 
still  far,  far  away,  that  of  the  singer  singing  to  his 
lute.  Now,  methought,  I  walked  in  the  sober  twi- 
light with  one  who  has  been  ever  most  dear  to  me, 
but  from  whom  the  pressure  of  life  has  long  parted 
me  j  life  that  can  sever  hearts  far  more  utterly  than 
death.  We  paced  together  up  and  down  a  mossy 
terrace ;  we  spoke  of  many  things,  both  of  trifling 
and  of  serious  interest,  as  friends  do  who  meet 
after  the  separation  of  a  day.  I  did  not  forget  the 
circumstances  that  had  seemed  to  estrange  us,  but 
they  seemed  scarcely  worth  alluding  to  ;  we  were 
now  re-united,  all  was  accounted  for,  all  was 
natural  and  right.  I  awoke  in  a  sort  of  rapture, 
my  spirit  bathed  in  a  conscious  fulness  of  rest  and 
satisfaction  such  as  not  even  my  dream  had  given  ; 
a  state  described  by  the  prophet  when  he  says, 
"  After  this,  I  awoke  and  beheld,  and  lo,  my  sleep 
was  sweet  unto  me."  Slowly  I  awoke  out  of  this 
also  into  the  grey  November  morning' — 

'  And  mourned,  I  suppose,  to  find  it  was  but  a 
dream  V 

'  No,'  returned  Philij),  his  colour  heightening  ; 
'  you  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  the  thought  that 
crept  over  me  with  that  blank,  chill  dawn  ;  bitter- 
ness was  in  my  soul,  and  along  with  it  a  sort  of 
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contempt  for  the  Life  hereafter  ;  not  even  thcrc^  I 
thought,  shall  I  behold  such  beings,  noble,  beauti- 
ful, and  loving  as  these  that  sleep  has  brought 
around  me.  Oh,  how  dim  and  colourless,  how 
tame  and  uniform  did  the  Christian  Heaven  at 
that  moment  seem  !' 

'  But  why,'  I  said,  '  should  Heaven  seem  so  V 
'  Why,   indeed,'  returned    Philip,   laughing,    '  I 
only  say  that  it  did  seem  so.' 

'  Perhaps,'  I  answered,  '  because  you  were  think- 
ing of  it  as  it  appeared  to  the  ancient  world, — the 
blank,  shadowy  existence  before  which  Achilles 
and  Iphigenia  preferred  life,  even  were  it  that 
of  a  slave  "  toiling  among  men  beneath  the  cheer- 
ful light  of  the  sun," — the  Sheol,  of  which  Job 
said,  "  I  shall  rest  in  desolate  places,  among  kings 
and  counsellors  of  old."  You  were  thinking,  as 
they  did,  of  the  second  life  of  the  soul  only ;  a 
thought  that  lays  a  heavier  weight  upon  the  spirit 
than  even  that  of  annihilation.  How  much  has 
the  human  heart  gained  in  the  One  revelation, 
which  enables  it  to  say,  "  I  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  ;"  that  gives  the  flesh  also 
leave  "  to  rest  in  hope  !"  It  is  this  belief  which 
brings  with  it  all  that  is  actual  and  personal  into 
our  future  life  ;  all,  too,  that  is  homely  and  fami- 
liar ;  that  gives  us  back  our  friends,  looking  and 
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talking  as  they  did  here  ;  gives  us  back  our  feel- 
ings and  occupations,  in  fact,  our  lives.  For  the 
body  is,  after  all,  the  home  of  the  soul,  endeared, 
even  like  the  actual  home,  by  the  very  sorrows 
that  have  been  endured  within  it ;  and  we  can 
conceive  of  nothing  entered  upon  in  separation 
from  it,  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  life.  When  I 
think  of  death,  it  is  never  as  setting  the  soul  free 
from  the  body,  but  rather  as  admitting  it  into  a 
state  where  these  two,  in  the  marriage  of  the 
purified  soul  with  the  glorified  body,  Avill  learn 
the  true  blessedness  of  their  union,  all  being  re- 
moved that  has  sometimes  made  it  irksome  and 
constraining. 

'  And  thus  it  has  not  been  in  seasons  of  weari- 
ness and  despondency  that  the  thought  of  death 
has  been  the  sweetest  .to  me ;  but  at  times,  when 
my  whole  nature  has  been  the  most  keenly  strung 
to  enjoyment,  there  has  come  within  my  soul  a 
longing,  an  aching  wish  to  be  more  in  the  heart 
of  the  beauty  which  encompasses  but  does  not 
touch  it ;  a  desire  "  not  to  be  uiicloi/icd,  but 
clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up 
in  life."  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  feeling 
of  sadness  and  disquietude  peculiar  to  the  depth 
of  summer ;  something  which  will  not  let  the 
heart  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  fulness-  and  still- 
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ness  that  surrounds  it,  but  weighs  it  down  with 
a  sense  of  strain  and  oppression,  as  if  it  were 
hard  for  it  to  respond  to  the  full  and  joyful  note 
which  nature  then  strikes  %  It  is  not  only  the 
renewed  spirit  that  reaches  out  after  something 
far  better  than  is  here  to  be  attained  ;  there  is  a 
fulness  of  natural  as  well  as  of  spiritual  joy  not 
yet  wholly  given.  We  have  nothing  to  draw 
with,  yet  the  well  is  deep,  and  man's  heart  and  his 
flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God  :  they  claim  the 
resurrection  you  speak  of;  they  ask  to  see  life, 
the  whole  of  life  bloom,  as  a  flower,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  old  alchemists,  might  be  re- 
vived from  its  ashes. 

'  And  is  it  not  some  instinct  of  this  resurrection 
that  lends  such  an  intimate  charm  to  all  that  gives 
oneness  to  life?  There  is  nothing  in  our  nature 
more  religious  than  that  which  binds  life  consciously 
together,  the  power  of  Association  ;  the  full  strength 
and  sweetness  of  its  deep  conservatism  can  be  only 
known,  I  think,  to  pure  lives,  whose  very  ghosts  are 
comfortable,  to  loving  spirits  that  have  been  faithful 
to  the  treasure  committed  to  them,  even  if  it  be 
but  to  the  "  few  things "  of  their  earliest  days. 
Also,  I  think  its  power  is  best  felt  in  lives  that 
have  been  so  far  happy  that  they  have  known  no 
violent  wrench  or  dislocation,  no  blight,  leaving 
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some  wide  space  unfruitful  for  the  after  harvest, 
so  that  the  wealthy  soul,  "  enriched  unto  bounti- 
fulness,"  may  bring  forth  out  of  its  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  Life  is  one;  therefore  it  is  well 
that  childhood  and  youth  should  be  happy  ;  every 
life  should  begin  in  Eden  ;  should  have  its  blest 
traditions  to  return  to,  its  holy  places  on  which 
an  eternal  consecration  rests.  The  dew  of  the 
birth  of  each  most  hallowed,  most  human  thought 
and  impulse  within  us  is  of  the  womb  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  is  surely  a  literal  meaning  in  our 
Saviour  words,  "  Unless  ye  become  like  little  chil- 
dren, ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
The  moments  that  set  its  doors  widest  open  show 
us  this  ;  at  times,  when  the  great  unseen  world  is 
nearest  to  us,  the  thought  of  childhood  will  return, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  everlasting  ocean,  we 
stoop  down  to  pick  up  the  shells  we  used  then  to 
play  with.  When  a  great  happiness  floods  our  life, 
and  lifts  it  far  above  its  accustomed  level,  it  sets  it 
down  upon  no  peak  or  summit  of  ecstasy,  but 
brings  us  upon  its  wave  some  childish,  trivial  joy, 
some  fondly  recollected  pleasure ;  it  fills  the  heart 
with  the  sunshine  of  some  long,  golden  afternoon 
of  holiday,  or  with  the  fireside  warmth  of  some 
long-deserted  parlour.  Do  you  remember  how 
Joan  of  Arc,  when  crowned  at  Rheim.s,  sees  the 
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kind,  homely  faces  of  her  sisters  in  the  crowd,  and 
is  at  once  carried  back  to  the  green  valley,  the 
silent  mountain,  the  free  simplicity  of  her  early 
days  %  All  that  she  has  attained  since  then  seems 
dream  and  shadow.  "The  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing make  our  day." ' 

'  The  homeliest  associations,'  said  Philip,  '  are 
ever  those  that  have  in  them  the  most  of  tender- 
ness. No  passage  in  Holy  Scripture  has  ever 
seemed  to  me  more  affecting  than  those  words 
used  by  the  Evangelist  in  describing  our  Saviour's 
garments  at  the  Transfiguration  :  "  Whiter  than 
any  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten^  The  simplicit}'^ 
of  the  allusion  seems  to  bring  that  majestic,  un- 
earthly scene,  with  all  its  overwhelming  associa- 
tions, into  unity  with  our  daily  life  ;  it  knits  and 
weaves  together  the  every-day  and  the  everlasting, 
and  bids  us — 

"  Live 
In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers, 

and  seek 
For  present  good  in  life  s  familiar  face. 
And  build  thereon  our  hopes  of  good  to  come. " 

'  How  often  have  I  felt  a  sacred  power  in  the 

common   things   of  life  !      They   set   a   limit  to 

thoughts  that  are  too  vast  and  oppressive  for  our 

mortal  oature,  and  tend,  in  some  way  which   I 

cannot  analyse,  to  connect  our  personal  identit}' 
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with  the  eternal  existence  of  God.  I  have  known 
moments  when  they  have  become  sacramental  to 
me  ;  when  they  have  seemed  to  bring  God  before 
me  as  a  tender  parent,  whose  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  How  often  is  He  made  known  to  us  in 
the  breaking  of  bread;  revealed  through  some  slight 
circumstance  ;  made  manifest  under  some  familiar 
aspect !  I  remember,  last  year,  when  I  was  re- 
covering from  a  fever,  lying  one  evening  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  too  weak  and  restless  to 
command  my  thoughts,  which  drifted  out  far 
beyond  every  known  boundary  into  that  dark, 
confused,  diffused  idea  of  God,  in  which  He  is  at 
once  everywhere  and  nowhere.  Gently,  gradually 
I  was  drawn  back  by  the  low  tones  of  my  mother 
and  sister  pleasantly  talking  over  some  little  house- 
hold incidents  in  the  fire-light ;  their  gentle,  sub- 
dued voices  seemed  to  change  the  world  from  the 
void  and  chaos  of  nature  into  my  Father's  house  ; 
they  led  my  spirit  into  His  Presence  who  rejoices 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  makes  his 
delight  in  the  sons  of  men. 

'And  how  friendly,'  he  continued,  'to  our  higher 
nature  are  all  things  that  are  simple,  kindly,  homely, 
as  opposed  to  such  as  are  factitious  and  conven- 
tional. Artificial  tastes  and  pleasures  can  never 
either  cheer  or  refresh  the  heart ;  they  have  no 
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root  within  our  true  life  ;  they  are  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  world.  How  sweet  and  whole- 
some are  the  pleasures  that  go  into  small  room  ; 
the  humble,  simple,  accustomed  sights  and  sounds 
that  bring  the  soul  at  once  into  the  open  air. 
Some  of  these  are  at  all  times  full  of  deep  sugges- 
tions, of  quiet,  unspoken  recognitions,  filling  the 
heart  with  unspeakable  tranquillity  and  peace.  All 
that  has  to  do  with  mral  occupations — hay-making 
and  harvesting,  the  cheerful  bustle  and  cackle  of 
a  farm-yard,  the  breath  of  cows,  the  broad,  slant- 
ing light  of  evening,  the  wide  glitter  of  a  meadow 
in  an  autumn  morning,  and,  neither  last  nor  least, 
the  aspect  of  a  cottage  kitchen  in  the  afternoon, 
with  "  all  things  in  order  stored," — these  things  fill 
me  with  a  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God' — 

'  Such,'  I  said,  '  as  you  would  gain  from  some 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  Christ 
makes  himself  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood, 
through  his  gracious  condescension  to  the 
humble  requirements,  the  lowly  solaces  our  na- 
ture claims  ;  as  ^\'hen  at  the  Avedding- feast  he 
turns  the  water  into  wine,  and  stoops  do^vn  at 
the  last  supper  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples.' 

'  And  yet,'  returned  Philip,  musingly,  '  is  Christ 
indeed  a  friend  to  the  region  we  have  been 
speaking  of — a  friend,  I  mean,  who  shon's  himself 
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friendly  ?  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
would  at  the  last  be  generous  to  all  that  is  in 
itself  excellent ;  that  he  will  yet  stoop  down 
and  recognise  some  of  the  fair  and  fading  flowers 
of  Humanity  that  he  now  passes  by  without  a 
glance ;  that  he  will  breathe  upon  them  and  bid 
them  be  ever-blooming.  Yet  the  silence  of  the 
New  Testament  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Love,  ex- 
cept of  a  spiritual  kind,  is  never  mentioned  there. 
Outward  Nature,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
so  full,  scarcely  brought  in,  even  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  scene  filled  up  with  man's  deeper 
and  immortal  destinies.  Where  in  these  pages  is 
the  world  % — the  world  that  goes  on  around  us,  and 
we  along  with  it ;  the  world  of  feeling,  of  endea- 
vour, of  hope,  of  wearying  care  and  bitter  an- 
guish ;  "  this  world,  troublesome  and  yet  beloved," 
that  we  do  not,  cannot  escape  from  until  we  have 
done  with  it  for  ever  %  And  when  I  think  upon 
these  things,'  he  added,  '  an  oblique  light  seems 
cast  upon  what  has  long  seemed  strangely  certain 
to  me,  that  Christianity  should  tend  not  only,  as 
you  say,  to  separation,  but  also  to  narrowness. 
It  is  easy  to  be  wise  upon  the  mistakes  of  re- 
ligious people,  to  say  tliat  they  miss  the  broad 
and  loving  character  of  the  Gospel,  straitening 
it  to  their  own  minds  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
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account  for  some  constantly  reappearing  signs  of 
a  limited  mode  of  viewing  nature  and  life,  such 
as  over-strictness  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  a  strained  disapproval  of  amusement,  so  evi- 
dently a  part  of  man,  that  it  may,  under  its  more 
favourable  conditions,  be  literally  termed  his  re- 
creation. Nor  is  it  yet  easy  to  account  for  what 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny,  that,  looking  at  things 
on  a  broader  scale,  the  spiritual  basis  has  ever 
proved  too  weak  to  bear  up  the  whole  man.  How 
narrow,  how  little  human,  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
merely  religious  world  !  And  how  largely  has  that 
very  world  benefited  by  movements  exterior,  and 
even  antagonistic  to  it ;  as  when  the  revival  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  literature  brought  a  fresh 
breath  over  Christendom.  Mere  spirituality  seems 
to  exhaust  the  soil  that  rears  it,  so  that  Chris- 
tianity must  always  gain  much  from  extraneous 
sources.  It  does  so,  in  our  own  day,  from 
science  and  general  social  progress.  These  are 
its  friends,  though  sometimes  disguised  ones ;  and 
Christ  still  gathers  where  he  did  not  straw,  and 
reaps  where  he  did  not  sow.' 

'  But  are  you  so  sure,'  I  said,  '  that  Christ  has 
not  strawed  and  sown  in  these  very  fields  ?  Christ 
is  the  light  of  the  world  as  v.ell  as  the  light  of  his 
Church.     He  is  a  Man,  One  to  whom  nothing  that 
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Humanity  endures  or  achieves  can  be  alien,  so  that 
it  seems  less  strange  to  me  that  some  of  the  great- 
est conquests  of  the  truth  should  have  been  won 
for  the  Church  and  not  by  it, — that  so  many  rich 
acquisitions,  take  for  instance  that  of  religious 
toleration,  should  have  fallen  in  to  it  through  the 
gradual  progress  of  human  enlightenment.  The 
Church  and  the  world  must  grow  together, — they 
do  grow  together,  though  they  cannot  as  3^et  grow 
in  hannony  ;  suffering  from  the  world's  enmity, 
suffering  still  more  from  its  friendship,  straitened 
on  all  sides,  the  Church  has  become  straitened  in 
herself,  timid  and  distrustful,  as  that  which  is 
in  antagonism  must  ever  be.  In  all  that  concerns 
Christianity  under  its  present  dispensation,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  certain  degree  of  check 
and  disappointment.  We  find  it  even  in  Christ 
Himself;  he  will  now  be  loved  for  his  own  sake, 
be  followed  in  his  silence  and  severity  ;  he  will  still 
give  a  present  contradiction  to  many  of  the  heart's 
most  fair  and  cherished  ideals,  just  as  his  earthly 
coming  in  poverty  and  humiliation  contradicted 
the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messianic  world-dominion, 
yet  this  was  a  true  idea,  and  one  which  Christ  will 
yet  abundantly  fulfil.  And  if  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  does  not,  as  you  say,  meet  and  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  our  nature, — if  it  does  not 
I 
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answer  to  the  whole  man,  is  it  not  because  it  does 
not  give  us  the  whole  Christ  %  Where  in  the  four 
Gospels  shall  we  find  the  Messiah,  full  of  glory, 
majesty,  and  terror,  red  in  his  apparel,  travelling 
in  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  the  King  of  righte- 
ousness and  peace,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  earthly 
fulness  and  felicity,  binding  his  foal  to  the  vine 
and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine  %  Are  we  not 
slow  to  receive  all  that  the  Psalms  and  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken  concerning  hi.m  %  Wolff,  if  you 
remember,  says  that  the  error  of  the  Jews  of  old 
did  not  lie,  as  we  often  deem,  in  looking  to  Christ 
as  the  founder  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  but  in 
failing  to  recognise  him  under  the  humiliation 
which  was  foretold  as  to  precede  its  establishment. 
For  this  want  of  recognition  our  Lord  himself  re- 
bukes his  disciples,  when  he  says  to  them,  "  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  then 
to  have  entered  into  his  glory  ?"  And  as  regards 
present  times,  Wolff  tells  us  that  he  was  never  able 
to  make  any  way  in  argument  with  his  own  people 
until  he  freely  admitted  to  them  that  the  Messiah 
had  yet  to  come.  "  At  what  time,"  they  would  ask, 
"has  the  Christian  Church  seen  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  such  as  those  of  the  nth  of  Isaiah  and 
the  7 2d  Psalm?"' 

'  Tme,'  said  Philip,  'there  is  nothing  historical 
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in  these  passages  of  Scripture,  nor  yet  in  that  re- 
markable series  of  Psahiis,  beginning  at  the  95th, 
which  have  been,  with  the  looth,  in  which  they 
cuhninate,  considered  as  forming  one  grand  pro- 
phetic poem,  celebrating  the  majesty  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  Their  cry  is 
still,  '■'■  He  Cometh^  he  comcth  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  and  the  people  with  his  truth." ' 

'  And  with  Christ's  second  coming,'  I  said,  '  as 
the  Restorer  of  all  things,  is  evidently  linked  the 
conversion  and  restitution  of  the  Jewish  people  ; 
"  when  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall 
appear  in  his  gloiy."  This  connexion  is  brought 
out  so  clearly  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  seems 
strange  that  Christians  can  continually  read  it, 
and  still  persist  in  taking  the  magnificent  promises, 
of  which  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  and  all  the  lesser  pro- 
phets are  so  full,  in  their  spiritual  regenerative 
aspect  only,  when  their  plain  literal  meaning  is  one 
which  does  not  drop  off  like  a  husk  at  the  unfold- 
ing of  their  spiritual  import,  but  expands  along 
with  it,  growing  like  a  double  fruit  upon  the  same 
stalk,  so  that  neither  can  ripen  fully  until  both  do. 
Christ  is  to  be  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  be  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel  ;  the  same 
Hour  (so  speaks  prophetic  testimony)  that  brings 
in  Israel's  conversion,  will  bring  in  man's  full  re- 
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conciliation  with  God.  The  veil  which  over- 
spreads all  nations,  rests  as  yet  upon  the  eyes  of 
Israel,  and  upon  the  heart  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
"yet  in  this  mountain,  inZion,"  saith  God,  "it  shall 
be  taken  away  /'  a  promise  initially  fulfilled  in  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  but  to  receive  a  yet  fuller  ac- 
complishment in  the  Day  when  God  returns  to 
Jerusalem  with  mercies.  That  day  will  be  one 
of  rich  ingathering.  "  Great,"  saith  the  Prophet 
Hosea,  "  shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel ;"  Jezreel,  a 
name  combining  terror  with  mercy,  meaning  at 
once  "I  will  scatter"  and  "I  will  sow."  God 
will  sow  by  them  whom  he  has  scattered  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  will  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  Evangelists  of  the  Second  Dispensa- 
tion, as  they  were  of  the  First.' 

'  It  is  an  office,'  said  Philip,  '  for  which  they 
will  be  in  many  ways  peculiarly  fitted.  Called 
into  the  vineyard  at  the  Eleventh  Hour,  they  have 
not,  like  the  Christian  Church,  borne  the  long 
day's  heat  and  burden ;  nor  will  they  have,  like  it, 
a  time-engendered  acrimony,  caused  by  the  sharp 
separation  of  opinion,  to  contend  with.  Do  you 
remember  the  passage  in  Wolff's  Aiitohiography, 
where  he  tells  us  of  his  going  up  Mount  Sinai  to 
pray  for  the  whole  Church  of  God ;  for  the  noble 
Stolberg  and  the  other  Roman   Catholic  friends 
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of  his  early  life,  endeared  through  so  many  kindly 
associations ;  for  Mr.  Drummond  and  all  his  be- 
loved English  friends  and  fellow -helpers  in  the 
work  of  Christ ;  and  for  his  own  people,  those 
kinsfolk,  '•'■  to  whom  pertaindh  the  promises.,  whose 
are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came  1"  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
whom  he  foreknew  ;  their  faith,  when  it  is  once 
enlightened  to  receive  Christ,  will  have  a  character 
of  its  own ;  it  will  be  child-like,  implicit,  and  ob- 
jective. It  must  be  easy,  I  think,  and  natural 
for  a  Jew,  to  look  to  God  as  a  father,  all  their 
ancient  ideas  of  him,  whether  of  severity  or  love, 
are  fatherly ;  He  is  even  "  the  Father  of  the 
dew  :"  one  who  takes  all  creation  under  his  in- 
dividual superintendence.  So  that  to  them,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  belong  the  fruition  of  all  those 
rich  earthly  and  yet  evangelic  promises,  into  which 
the  Christian  Church,  baptized  into  the  death  of 
her  beloved  Lord,  and  cradled  in  suffering  and 
strife,  has  as  yet  scarcely  entered.  It  must  wait 
for  the  companionship  of  the  reconciled  Elder 
Brother,  then  there  will  be  dancing  and  music  ; 
"music  in  the  heart,  music  in  the  house" — in 
the  whole  great  united  household.' 

'  The  Messianic  promises,'  I  said,  '  are  indeed 
earthly ;  they  are  of  the  earth,  as  the  rose  and  the 
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lily  are,  and  yet  not  "  earthy  ;"'  there  is  no  grave- 
damp  about  them,  no  odour  of  corruptibility. 
What  picture  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  im- 
agination more  lovely  than  that  scene  portrayed  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Zechariah,  where  all  the  finer 
affections  of  our  nature  find  room  and  time  for  ex- 
pansion, where  the  heart  enjoys  its  long-desolated 
Sabbaths !  Here,  the  ground  gives  her  increase,  and 
the  heavens  their  dew ;  "  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
old  men  and  old  women  dwell,  and  every  man  A\-ith 
his  staff  in  his  handy^r  very  age;"  while  the  same 
streets  are  "full  of  boys  and  girls  playing;"  and 
the  still  remembered  fasts  of  the  Old  Covenant  are 
"turned  into  joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts." 
And  Ave  must  not  fail  to  remark,  that  this  period 
of  unexampled  temporal  felicity  is  also  one  of  ex- 
traordinary 1  spiritual  illumination,  a  time  of  prayer, 
of  intercession,  of  holy  activity ;  a  time  when  God 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  people  ;  a  time  of  in- 
timate correspondence  between  earth  and  heaven. 
When  God  says  in  Hosea,  "  I  will  hear  the  heavens, 
and  they  shall  hear  the  earth,"  he  says  also, 
"  Ajid  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  and  the  wi7ie, 
and  theoiir  It  is  easy  to  decry  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy  as  carnal  and  limited ;  easy  to 
ask,  what  better  shall  we  be  for  hills  of  corn  and 
*  Zechariah  viii.  19,  seq. 
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barley,  and  for  mountains  dropping  sweet  wine  '\ 
but  who  can  look  into  the  world  as  it  now  is, 
without  admitting  how  true,  how  heaven-sent  a 
blessing  material  abundance  would  be,  were  that 
within  man  which  is  inimical  to  its  true  enjoy- 
ment once  taken  away  %  It  is  only  human  selfish- 
ness that  makes  good  things  evil  to  us  ;  the  richest 
boon  the  Father  can  send  carries  no  sorrow  with 
it  to  hearts  that  are  prepared  to  share  it  as 
brethren.  Even  as  we  live  and  feel  now,  "  com- 
fort," which  is  too  often  a  selfish  and  hardening 
thing,  may  become  an  evangelic  one.  The  spirit 
of  the  world  is  one  which  makes  a  great  feast,  and 
invites  many  to  it,  but  gives  no  kiss  to  the  indivi- 
dual guest — does  not  anoint  his  head  with  oil, 
brings  him  no  water  for  his  feet, — but  do  you  not 
know  houses  where  a  refined  attention  to  bodily 
comfort  seems  but  the  expression  of  an  inward 
cordiality ;  houses  where  a  sort  of  physical  bieii-Hre 
prevails,  where  a  genial  soul  makes  its  presence 
felt  like  that  of  the  summer  sunshine,  or  the  winter 
hearth,  so  that  your  very  food  seems  to  do  you 
more  good  than  it  does  elsewhere  %  In  the  late 
accounts  of  the  work  of  the  Bible -women  in 
London,  the  poor  women  who  are  sometimes  in- 
vited to  pass  an  evening  at  the  Mission-room  seem 
to  derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  kind  looks  and 
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gentle  voices  of  the  ladies,  from  the  good  tea,  the 
good  fire,  the  floAvers  set  upon  the  table,  the  un- 
accustomed luxur}^  of  a  quiet  room,  as  from  any- 
thing they  gain  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction. 
In  all  these  things  there  is  a  tenderness  that  goes 
to  the  very  soul.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Philip,  '  and  that  does  not  depart 
from  it  quickly.  There  are  some  whom  I  have 
known  on  earth,  who  are  now  departed  from  it, 
that  I  find  it  difiiailt  to  think  of,  even  in  heaven, 
under  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  ministering, 
welcoming,  making  every  one  around  them  com- 
fortable, though  I  know  not  what  form  their  ten- 
der, ever  active  solicitude  may  take  where  there 
are  none  wear\',  or  sick,  or  sorroAA-ful,  where  there 
are  no  strangers  to  be  entertained,  no  wayfarers  to 
be  cheered  and  comforted.' 

Philip  was  silent ;  at  this  moment  a  sudden 
smile  came  out  over  the  sky  and  sea,  that  seemed 
like  an  answer  to  our  unspoken  thoughts.  Oh  ! 
what  did  it  not  recall ;  what  did  it  not  promise ! 
The  glory  of  the  terrestrial  and  of  the  celestial  in 
one  !  Memory  and  Hope,  that  met  and  kissed 
each  other  in  the  thought  of  partings  that  had 
been  rich  in  a  heavenly  foretaste,  in  the  anticipation 
of  meetings  that  would  be  more  tender  than  even 
the  partings  of  earth  ! 
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'  There  was  no  cloud,  no  flaming  bar,  no  line 
Of  fire  along  the  west,  but  solemnly 
Heaven  glowed  unto  its  depths,  as  if  the  curse 
Were  lifted  upwards  from  our  universe 
One  moment's  Sabbath  space,  and  only  love 
Stooped  downi  above  its  woi'ld  ! — so  from  above 
A  smile  dropt  visibly  on  earth,  that  prest 
To  meet  that  sign  of  reconcilement,  blest 
On  brow  and  bosom,  blest.' 

Philip  was  the  first  to  speak, — '  How  Nature  can 
sometimes  hide  her  deep,  original  wound  !  Where, 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  is  the  faint  undergroan- 
ing  of  creation?' 

'  Yet  surely,'  I  said,  '  it  is  in  such  moments  as 
these  that  the  heart  puts  in  its  strongest  claim  for 
the  promised  restitution  of  all  things.  When 
Nature  hides  her  wound  she  does  but  Jiide  it,  and 
of  this  the  soul  is  conscious.  When  her  smile  is 
the  kindest,  the  heart  feels  that  she  can  but  smile  ; 
she  has  no  healing  balm  to  pour,  no  life-giving 
Word  to  speak.  She  has,  it  is  true,  a  ministry  for 
man,  but  in  it  there  is  nothing  Priestly,  no  laver 
of  regenerating  purity,  no  chrism  of  absolving  love. 
Her  house  i.s  the  House  of  Bondage,  out  of  which 
she  can  never  lead  man's  spirit,  foj-  Nature  herself 
needs  to  be  redeemed.  Science  has  taught  us  that 
discord  was  not  introduced  into  creation  by  man, 
nor  did  it  follow,  as  it  is  usual  to  suppose^^  in  con- 
sequence of  his  disobedience  ;  the  revelations  of 
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geology  prove  abundantly  that  pain  and  death 
reigned  from  the  beginning,  therefore  is  it  that  the 
Cross  must  go  so  deep.  Christ  must  subdue  this 
Kingdom  also,  must  deliver  it  up  to  God,^  even  to 
the  Father,  and  witil  ihen  Christ's  own  kingdom 
remains  a  kingdom  of  patience  and  of  subjection, 
His  word,  one  of  separation,  sharper  than  that  of 
any  two-edged  sword,  and  the  Christian  life,  one 
in  which  there  is  ever  a  foreseen  death,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  human  will,  "  even  the  death  of  the  cross." ' 

'  And  are  you,'  said  Philip,  '  led  to  believe  that 
this  separation  Avill  go  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
present  dispensation,  becoming  ever  more  and 
more  definite  1  The  final  victory  of  good  is  the 
one  great  certainty  of  the  believing  heart ;  and  our 
natural  feelings  lead  us  to  expect  that  this  victor)^ 
will  be  gradual  and  progressive ;  an  expectation, 
however,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  prophecy, 
which  leads  us  rather  to  contemplate  the  two 
kingdoms  of  good  and  evil,  each  increasing, 
strengthening  themselves  against  each  other  be- 
fore a  great  concluding  struggle,  out  of  which 
goodwill  rise  triumphant  and  jubilant.'  A  friend 
has  asked  me,  "  Will  not  good  and  evil,  before 
this  final  shock,  draw  more  widely  apart,  and 
become  compact  1  Good,  through  the  building  up 
^  I  Cor.  XV.  24. 
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of  Christ's  body,  and  the  closer  mutual  adhesion 
of  his  scattered  members  ;  Evil,  also  standing  up 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  Antichrist  ?" 

'  There  is  surely,'  I  said,  '  something  ot  this 
gradual  separation  revealed  in  the  deepened  moral 
consciousness  of  the  days  we  live  in.  Our  eyes 
seem  opened  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  ; 
those  who  now  prefer  the  latter,  do  so  knowingly 
and  consciously.  We  can  hardly,  as  even  worthy 
people  were  wont  to  be  in  the  generation  Avhich 
is  passing  from  us,  be  amused  with  books  and  re- 
presentations which  draw  their  zest  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  sin  and  folly.  We  feel  that  there  is  in 
these  things  the  nature  and  the  power  of  Death  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  levity,  even  though  it  occupy  a 
large  space  in  our  literature,  seems  foreign  to  it, 
and  not  to  belong  to  our  present  order.  Even 
the  intellect  of  our  day  revolts  from  the  shallow 
systems  that  are  now  afloat, — afloat  truly,  and 
drifting  on  the  surface  of  the  age,  for  they  have 
no  root  within  its  heart  and  life,  such,  I  mean,  as 
tend  to  minimize  the  strength  and  depth  and 
vitality  of  sin.  Whether  they  choose  to  represent 
it  as  a  lower  undeveloped  form  of  good,  a  thing 
transmutable,  luiih  no  essence  of  its  own,  or  as  being 
merely  the  want  of  balance  and  proportion,  a 
question  of  too  much  or  too  little  in  the  poising 
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of  man's  nature,  only  needing  re-adjustment,  they 
have  but  one  practical  eftect,  and  that  is,  to  eat 
the  heart  out  of  our  whole  spiritual  life ;  to  make 
even  the  life  of  Christ,  the  truest  life  that  has  ever 
lived,  to  make  even  His  dying,  a  sort  of  drama. 
If  there  is  no  reality  in  Sin,  what  becomes  of  the 
deep  reality  of  Sacrifice  ?  To  what  need  7uas  this 
great  cost  ? 

And  what  is  there  in  Scripture  which  favours 
the  idea  of  any  gradual  absorption  of  evil  ] 
Isaiah,  a  book  stored  with  evangelic  comfort,  con- 
dudes  with  a  denunciation  on  this  point,  the 
awfulness  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  human 
language  :  and  is  there  not  something  deeply 
significant  in  a  fact  which  the  so-called  adher- 
ents of  "  Jesus,  not  Paul,"  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  from  our  Lord's  own  lips  (and 
this,  I  think,  without  a  solitary  exception)  that  the 
severest  warnings  of  future  judgment  fall.  He  it 
is,  and  not  any  one  apostle,  who  speaks  of  the 
fire  unquenchable,  the  worm  that  never  dies  ;  He 
who  describes,  under  many  similitudes,  the  final 
separation  between  the  good  and  evil,  and  the 
utter  rejection  of  the  latter.  Good  and  evil  are 
antagonistic  independent  powers,  separate  from 
the  beginning,  separate  even  unto  the  end.  What 
communion  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  what  fellow- 
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ship  hath  Hght  with  darkness  ?  Milton  has  taught 
us  to  look  upon  the  Devil  as  a  fallen  angel,  a 
Being  priginally  good  ;  yet  we  are  told  by  St. 
John,  and  by  One  greater  than  he,  that  he  was 
a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  bej^iimiiig.  This 
is  a  subject  which  surely  does  not  invite  to  a 
vague  sentimentalism.  Who  can  trace  the  history 
of  the  past  1  who  can  read  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent 1  who,  in  other  words,  can  take  up  a  News- 
paper, and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  dark  kingdom  of  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  un- 
speakable iniquity  underlying  the  superficial  pro- 
sperity of  our  daily  life  ;  a  kingdom  that  draws  its 
strength  and  allurement  from  a  spiritual  source, 
a  kingdotn  that  hath  foundations — foundations 
which  are  being  continually  more  and  more  laid 
bare  by  the  Light  which  shall  at  last  triumph  over 
them,  as  completely  as  the  glory  of  the  sunshine 
now  fills  every  nook  and  crevice  of  some  giant 
ruin  that  once  resounded  to  the  shout  of  ^'-  Ave 
Ccesar,  moriiuri  te  salntant.'' ' 

'Aery,'  said  Philip,  'which,  translated  into  a 
purer  language,  has  now  become  the  watchword 
of  the  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  no  other  age  of  the  world  has  the 
attraction  of  the  Cross  been  so  deeply  felt  as  it  is  in 
this, — perhai)s  because  it  has  been  never  so  much 
needed  as  it  is  now  to  explain  the  dark  parables 
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of  nature  ;  the  grievous  contradictions  of  life.  It 
is  certain  that  the  primitive  Church,  though  it 
Hved  beneath  its  shadow,  clasped  it  less  closely 
to  the  heart  than  we  do.  Simplicity  and  cheer- 
fulness are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Cross  does  not  appear  in  them,  nor  any  figure  that 
tends  to  show  a  strong  consciousness  of  sin,  and 
the  corresponding  sense  of  alienation  from  God. 
Here  we  have  Christ,  the  King,  the  good  Shep- 
herd, eve7'  tvith  his  book,  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful 
ones  in  earth  and  heaven,  between  which  two 
places  there  is  no  division  apparent  except  that 
of  Jordan,^for  so  is  death  represented — a  slender 
easil)'-cros3ed  stream,  the  opposite  banks  distin- 
guishable by  the  thorns  and  snares  on  one  side, 
and  the  ever -blooming  flowers  on  the  other. 
The  two  pervading,  continually  recurring  ideas 
are  those  of  the  guardianship  of  Christ,  "  Ego  sum 
pastor  bonus"  and  of  the  Resurrection,  brought 
out  over  and  again  under  the  favourite  type  of 
Jonah.  This  infant,  blood-baptized  Church,  so 
deeply  suffering,  was  not,  it  seems,  so  deeply  sor- 
rowing as  ours ;  it  did  not  know  our  intellectual 
sadness,  our  doubts,  our  weariness,  our  worldliness, 
our  strifes  among  brethren.  The  star  Womiwood 
had  not  then  fallen,  making  all  the  waters  of  the 
earth  bitter.' 
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'  And  yet,'  I  said,  '  were  they  to  become  exceed- 
ing bitter,  so  that  no  man  could  drink  them,  the 
Lord  hath  shoiced  us  a  Tree.' 

'  Beneath  thy  Cross  I  stand, 

Jesus,  my  Saviour,  turn  and  look  on  me ! 
Oh,  who  are  these  that,  one  on  either  hand, 
Are  cnicified  with  thee  ? 

The  one  tliat  turns  away 

With  sullen,  scoffing  lip,  and  one  whose  eyes 
Close  o'er  the  words,  "  Yet  shalt  thou  be  this  day 

With  me  in  Paradise." 

Here  would  I  fain  behold 

This  two-fold  mystery,  Love's  battle  won, 
Its  warfare  ended,  and  its  ransom  told, 

Its  conquest  but  begun ! 

I  say  not  to  thee  now, 

Come  from  the  Cross  and  then  will  I  believe ; 
Oh,  lift  me  up  to  thee,  and  teach  me  how 

To  love  and  how  to  grime. 

I  tracked  thy  footsteps  long  ; 

For  where  thou  wert,  there  would  thy  servant  be  ; 
But  nov^',  methought  the  silence,  now  the  throng, 

Would  part  me  still  from  thee. 

I  sought  thee  'mid  the  leaves, 

I  found  thee  on  the  dry  and  blasted  tree  ; 

I  saw  thee  not  until  I  saw  the  thieves 
There  cnicified  with  thee  ! 
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EXTBACT  FROM  PREFACE. 

"  Why  should  a  man,  who  is  '  some  fifty,'  apologize  to  the  public  for 
heginnlng  to  tell  stories  ?  Is  not  this  a  very  common  phenomenon  '  at 
his  time  of  life  ? '  I  have  indeed  no  good  reason  to  give  for  writing  this  tale, 
except  one— which,  after  all,  is  no  reason,  but  the  mere  statement  of  a 
fact,  whatever  be  its  reason — viz. ,  that  I  could  not  help  it !  Wlien  I  began 
to  write  about  the  Old  Lieutenant,  it  was  my  intention  merely  to  occupy 
a  chapter  or  two  of  Good  Words  vfith  a  life-sketch  gathered  from  memories 
of  the  past.  But  the  sketch  grew  upon  me.  Persons,  and  things,  and 
scenes,  came  crowding  out  of  the  darkness  ;  and  while  I  honestly  wished 
~  to  mould  them  for  practical  good,  I  felt  all  the  whUe  more  possessed  by 
them  than  possessing  them.  My  own  half-creations  became  my  tyrants  ; 
and  so  I  was  driven  on,  and  on,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  until,  fortunately 
for  myself,  and  much  more  for  my  readers,  the  end  of  the  volume,  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  forced  me  to  stop. 

"  Having  taken,  however,  the  first  bold  step  of  publishing  the  story  in 
Good  Words,  the  second  which  I  now  take,  of  publishing  it  separately,  can 
hardly  make  matters  better  or  worse  for  me.  The  fact  of  an  unauthorized 
edition  being  issued  Ln  America  confirms  me  m  the  resolution  to  publish 
a  corrected  one  here. 

"  I  have  only  further  to  state,  that  as  the  story  was  written  and  pub- 
lished month  after  month,  amidst  the  more  grave  and  heavier  labours  of 
a  large  parish,  a  few  changes  are  made,  which  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary had  it  been  first  written  as  a  whole  before  publication. 

"  With  these  exj^lanations,  I  send  the  'Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son' 
once  more  on  their  voyage.  May  they  do  evil  to  no  man,  but  do  good  to 
many?" 
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Twenty-Seventli  Thousand. 

Now  Ready,  in  Gilt  Cloth,  Antique,  Price  3.s.  6d., 

THE  NEAR  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  HORIZONS. 

By  the  countess  DE  GASPAKIN. 


Earth  by  Heaven,  and  Heaven  by  changeful  Earth, 
Illustrated  and  mutually  endeared." — Wordsworth. 


"  This  is  a  ehanning  book.  Madame  de  Gasparin  has  the  touch  of 
genius  whieli  lias  the  strange  gift  of  speaking  to  every  one  '  in  their  own 
tongue.'" — AtJverxeum. 

"  The  Near  and  the.  Heavenly  Horizons  is  a  book  full  of  beauty  and 
pathos." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Be  persuaded,  reader,  to  get  this  beautiful  volume.  It  is  just  the  book 
for  Sabbath  afternoons  in  a  Christian  family." — Eclectic Kevmo. 

"  The  pictures  of  nature  here  are  wondrous.  This  book  speaks  to  the 
hearts  of  us  all." — MaaiiiUan's  Magazine. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  ablest  book  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
the  life  after  death.  Ne^er  before  have  we  seen  such  irresistible  argu- 
ments   for    THE    ETERNITY   OF   LOVE,     and    THE    REUNION    OF    FAMILIES    IN 

HEAVEN. "—Caledonian  Mercury. 

"  These  pages  are  like  gossamer  threads  beaded  with  radiant  dew-drops. 
.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  which  ought  to  become  extremely  popular." — 
The  Witness. 

"  Let  us  say  at  once  of  The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Horizons,  that  we  have 
scarcely  ever  read  a  book  with  more  enjoyment  than  its  perusal  has 
afforded  us. " — A  bcrdeen  Frae  Press. 

"  A  remarkable  book— displaying  marvellous  powcr.s  of  descriptive 
writing."— 77ic  Scotsman. 

"  This  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  and  revelled  in  rather  than  criticised. 
The  reader  who  sits  down  to  it  will  have  a  rare  literary  treat." — The 
Scottish  Ovo.rdian. 

"  This  is  the  most  charming  book  of  the  year,  without  any  qualification. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  of  it  as  of  an  ordinary  volume.  It  carries  the 
reader  away — so  enthusiastic,  so  true,  so  faithful,  so  natural  is  it." — Tlie 
Starulard. 

"This  book  is  poetry  in  prose,  in  very  deed.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  a  more  delicious  volume.  The  authoress  carries  a  perfect  witchery 
in  her  pen."  -The  London  Quarterly  Review. 


J 


TENTH    THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of  : 

HEALTH  :   Five  Lay  Sermons  to  Working  People. 

By  JOHN  BEO^VN,  M.D.,  \ 

Author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends."  i  h 

In  neat  Cloth,  Price  Is.  j  ! 


Strahan  &  Co.  beg  to  annomice  tliat  the  Five  Lay  Sermonr, 
forming  the  above  work  will  sliortly  be  issued  at  Id.  each,  in  the 
following  order: — 

1.  OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  DOCTOR. 
IT.  THE  DOCTOR'S  DUTY  TO  US. 

III.  CHILDREN;  AND  HOW  TO  GUIDE  THEM. 

IV.  HEALTH. 

Y.  MEDICAL  ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

"  A  racy,  eloquent,  colloquial  talk  to  workins  people  about  tbe  doctor,  the 
inanasement  of  children,  and  tbe  preserv.i tion  of  health,  worthy  of  being  put 
side  by  side  with  Miss  Nightingale's  '  Notes  on  Nursing.'" — The  Patriot. 

"  In  a  fine,  racj',  homely  way.  Dr.  Brown  conreys  a  vast  store  of  practical 
wisdom  in  the  manner  of  preservins;  health  and  preventing  disease,  both  in 
children  and  adults  If  working-men — and  others  even  who  are  not  called 
working -men — would  bnt  read  these  '  Lay  Sermons,'  and  act  upon  their  pre- 
cepts, how  much  less  misery  should  we  have  in  the  world !" — Aierdeen  Herald. 

"  In  his  powerful  and  clear  and  beautifully  simple  way,  the  Doctor  gives  the 
people  much  valuable  counsel  on  the  question  of  health  and  its  preservation. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  wisdom  he  puts  into  so  little  room,  and  with  what 
words  of  kindness  and  what  telling  anecdotes — these  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience— he  makes  this  little  medical  work  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  a 
powerfully  written  romance.  Need  we  say  more  to  commend  the  book  to  our 
readers  ?  Not  we.  The  Doctor's  name  is  a  household  word,  and  this,  his 
latest  volume,  will  soon  he  in  the  hands  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  admirers 
of '  Rab  and  his  Friends.'  " — Dundee  Advertiser. 
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The  Third  Edition  will  shortly  be  ready  of 

PAPERS    FOR    THOUGHTFUL    GIRLS: 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIVE   SKETCHES   OF   SOME  GIRLS'  LIVES. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 


"...  This  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  family." — 
The  Daily  Neius. 

"  It  is  many  a  day  since  we  read  a  book  that  has  gratified  us  more  than 
Miss  Tytler's.  Her  perfect  womanliness — her  intuitive  sagacity- — her  homely 
good  sense — her  natural  unaffected  piety — her  thoughtful  pictorial  style, 
make  her  book  a  most  valuable  companion.  Happy  would  it  be  for  our 
girls  if  they  would  mould  their  characters  and  consecrate  their  gifts  accord- 
ing to  it.  What  sisters,  and  wives,  and  mothers  we  should  have  !  And  yet, 
not  an  extravagant  word  is  to  be  found  in  it — all  is  plain,  practical  good 
sense.  This,  indeed,  is  the  charm  of  her  book.  She  discourses  about  youth, 
intellect,  beauty,  friendship,  love,  godliness,  etc.,  with  the  practical  pur- 
pose, wise  discrimination,  and  rich  thoughtfulness  of  Archbishop  Whately 
or  Lord  Bacon  :  and  then  she  does  what  neither  of  our  great  ethical  philo-  ' 
sophers  could  have  done — tells  an  admirable  story  illustrative  of  her  theme." 
— Evatigelical  Magazine. 

"  This  modest  and  suggestive  work  deserves  to  be  widely  known.  Such 
a  wholesome  blending  of  unconditional  freedom  with  womanly  delicacy,  of 
practical  good  sense  with  warm  human  sympathy  and  religious  idealism,  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  wholesome.  We  commend  the  book  to  all  young  ladies,  wish- 
ing the  half  of  the  novels  of  the  day  were  as  wholesome  and  suggestive  as 
these  Papers  for  Thojight/til  Girls." — The  Rco/toinist. 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  we  have  ever  seen  for  the  rising 
youth  of  the  fair  se.\.  The  whole  volume  is  so  lively,  and  yet  so  serious, 
that  we  would  disclaim  all  liking  for  the  young  lady  who  should  not  fall  in 
love  with  it." — Eclectic  Kcvie^u. 

"  Here  we  have  one  of  the  best  books  that  ever  was  written  for  a  purpose. 
There  has  recently  been  no  lack  of  books  on  the  whole  duty  of  women  ; 
but  in  none  of  them  has  there  been  so  catholic  a  spirit,  so  just  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  adornments  of  the  feminine  character." — T/ie  Scoisiiian. 

"  One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its  class  that  we  have  ever  read.  It 
is  even  superior  to  Miss  Mulock's  well-known  work,  A  Woman  s  Thoughts 
about  IVovien.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  should  select  to  place  in  th6 
hands  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  upon  her  entrance  into  life,  to  guide  her  in 
danger,  and  counsel  her  in  difficulty,  to  lead  her  upwards  and  onwards,  and 
to  show  her  what  her  duty  is  here,  and  her  happiness  hereafter.  Miss 
Tytler  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  popular  in  many  a  home  when  her 
name  has  become  among  her  own  friends  nothing  more  than  a  memory." — 
T/ie  Morning  Herald. 


Fifth  Thousand  ir'ill  s^hortli)  he  Ready,  Crown  8);o,  3s.  6f7., 

BEGINNING    LIFE. 

CHAPTERS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  ON  RELIGION,  STUDY, 
AND  BUSINESS. 

By  JOHN  TULLOCH,   D.D., 
Principal  and  Priraarius  Professor,  St.  Mark's  College,  St.  Andrews. 


"  It  is  gratifying  to  see  one  whose  office  connects  him  so  closely  with 
the  intellectual  and  religious  interests  of  the  country,  and  whose  name  is 
now  so  well  and  widely  known,  coming  forth  to  address  a  larger  audience 
of  young  men  than  he  can  gather  in  his  own  class-room,  and  siieaking  to 
them  frankly  and  faithfully  about  the  great  religions  truths  which  he  be- 
lieves lie  at  the  root  of  all  excellence  in  life.  He  speaks  as  a  friend  to 
friends,  with  hearty  sj-mpathy  for  every  difficulty,  and  with  a  clear  insight 
of  the  truth  tliat  will  resolve  the  difficulty." — Thje.  Scotsman. 

"  To  this  volume  we  give  the  highest  praise.  Principal  Tulhach  is  no 
mere  philosopher.  He  brings  his  subject  down  to  young  men's  business 
and  bosoms.  We  hope  that  our  wealthier  readers  will  put  this  volume 
into  the  hands  of  many  young  men  who  eonld  not  otherwise  procure  it. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  well  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author." — The 
Baptist  Magazine. 

"  This  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  i)erformance — well  calculated  to 
strengthen  and  ele^'ate  the  mind.  There  is  not  a  feeble  or  flimsy  chapter 
in  the  volume.     It  is  beaten  gold  throughout." — The  Christian  Witness. 

"A  book  lai^ely  imbued  with  warm  religious  principle,  and  a  deep- 
toned,  out-spoken,  healthy  charity.  We  know  no  more  fitting  book  for 
youths  about  to  enter  on  the  battle  of  Ufe." — The  Morning  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  work  written  by  one  whose  youthful  sympathies  are  still  lively, 
and  whose  academical  position  eminently  qualifies  him  to  know  what  is 
passing  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  and  how  they  may  be  most 
effectually  influenced." — The  Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  As  a  book  for  young  men,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any  we  have  ever 
seen." — The  Glasgow  Herald. 
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WORKS   BY  HORACE  BUSH  NELL,   D.D. 


NATURE   AND   THE   SUPERNATURAL, 

AS  TOGETHER  CONSTITUTING  THE  ONE  SYSTEM   OF  GOD. 
Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  ijrice  3s.  (id. 

"  We  have  not  had  in  our  hands,  for  a  long  time,  a  book  from  which  so 

many  beautiful  and  powerful  passages  could  be  selected The  book 

is  a  remarkable  one,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  known  and  read." — Tha 
British  Quarterly  Revievj. 

"  To  thoughtful  and  open  and  candid  minds  this  will  be  a  priceless 
volume." — The  Eclectic  Review. 

"  Though  this  is  a  great  book,  for  such  we  deem  it,  it  is  not  an  obscure, 
still  less  a  dull  one.  It  will  prove  intensely  interesting  to  every  intelli- 
gent reader." — Scottish  Congregational  Magazine. 

II. 

THE    NEW    LIFE. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  4s.  6cL    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

"  Of  all  the  books  published  in  recent  years  with  a  view  to  promote 
personal  holiness,  we  most  value  and  admire  Dr.  Bushnell's  '  New  Life.' " 
— New  York  Independent. 

"  A  volume  of  profound  thought  and  splendid  eloquence.  It  displays 
the  author's  great  powers  in  their  happiest  and  most  useful  exercise." — 
hdinlmrqh  Courant. 

"  No  discourses  recently  published  in  this  country  have  any  claim  to  be 
ranked  with  Dr.  Bushnrirs.cxrci  it,  juThaps,  those  of  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
and,  though  at  a  cousidi'ialili'  dist,iiii-e,  those  of  John  Caird.  It  were 
indeed  a  high  day  fur  tlir  t'liunli,  if  its  ministry  ac(iuired  the  tone  and 
rose  to  the  power  wliiih  Ihis  lnMik  reveals." — hinidrr  Advertiser. 

"  We  have  here  aClirisli.in  iircaeher  dealing  willi  sniin^  of  the  profound- 
est  themes  of  Christian  cxiicririice,  with  an  insight  into  (he  working  of  the 
human  soul,  a  grasp  and  bnvidtli  of  thought,  and  a  dejith  of  experience, 
such  as  we  have  never  sci'u  ei|ualled.  The  soul  of  the  reader  of  this 
volume  comes  into  vital  cdntart  with  another  soul  which  has  reflected 
deeply  on  life's  great  problems,  has  suffered  in  life's  struggles,  and  found 
a  healing  balm  in  Christ's  work,  and  repose  in  communion  with  God." — 
Tlie  Patriot. 

III. 

CHRISTIAN     NURTURE, 

OR,    THE    GODLY    UPBRINGING   OF    CHILDREN. 

Fiftli  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF  JESUS. 

Twentieth  Thousand.     Neat  Cloth,  Red  Edges,  6d. 


WORKS  BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


ROYAL    TRUTHS. 

t^ixth  Thousand,     Crown  Svo,  Eed  Edges,  3s.  6d. 

"To  anyone  who  has  read  '  Life  Thoughts,'  by  the  fame  Author,  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  the  title  of  this  work  to  secure  for  it  an  immediate  perusal. 
Every  home  will  be  made  the  brighter  and  hajipier  by  having  these  '  Koyal 
Truths'  for  perusal  and  consideration.  There  is  vitality  in  the  book,  and 
every  page  of  it  will  do  some  reader  EOod.  Here  are  truths  to  cheer,  truths  to 
comlon,  truths  to  encnurnge,  truths  to  guide,  truths  to  instruct,  truths  for  the 
\ouni;,  truths  for  the  old,  truths  to  warn,  truths  to  admonish,  truths  to  build 
up  believers,  and  some  truths  suited  to  every  condition  in  life." — WcsU'yan 
Times. 

"  Mr.  Boecher'3  name  has  become  a  household  word.  No  American  name 
is  so  familiar  to  the  religious  people  of  England.  No  one,  perhaps,  deserves  to 
be  so.  For  fresh  and  vivid  conceptions,  combined  with  the  effective  utterance 
of  truth,  no  man  can  be  compared  with  him.  ...  To  those  who  like  a 
fresh  dewy  thought  to  lay  upon  their  heart  in  the  morning,  or  to  lay  upon  a 
friend's  heart,  we  heartily  commend  this  vigorous  and  healthy  book." — The 
Patriot. 

••  We  know  no  modem  book  possessed  of  greater  stimulating  powers  than 
this  one,  or  that  brings  hoii.e  to  a  healthy  mind  truths  of  greater  freshness  and 
be:iuty.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  even  superior  to  the  Author's  '  Life  Thoughts;' 
and,  without  doubt,  it  will  equal,  if  not  go  far  beyond  it  in  circulation." — Ca/e- 
duiiian  Mcrcttry. 

"  This  work  is  happily  named.  It  is  indeed  a  book  brimful  of  burning, 
brilliant,  beautiful  '  Royal  Truths,'  each  one  more  powerfully  practical  than 
another,  and  all  combining  to  render  the  work  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for 
practical  lessons,  sugge.<tive  thoughts,  scriptural  ideas,  and  thoroughly  evangeli- 
cal sentiments  that  has  appeared  in  this  age  of  book  writing." — TTie  northern 
Ensign. 

"  He  is  the  benefactor  in  the  present  day  who  can,  from  whatever  quarter,  by 
whatever  artillery,  lodge  a  sufBcient  number  of  hot  and  living  truths  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Now  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  precisely  the  man  for  this,  and 
the  present  form  of  publication  is  precisely  the  way  for  his  doing  it.  For  of 
this  book  it  may  be  said,  with  much  truth,  what  Tennyson  says  of  the  poet : — 
•  He  gives  the  people  of  his  best  ; 
His  worst  he  kept ;  hi3  best  he  gave.* 
Among  living  writers,  there  is  perhaps  no  skirmisher  equal  to  Mr.  Beecher." — 
Tht:  Ifeics  of  the  Churclies. 

"  Thousjmds  of  our  readers  have  read  and  rejoiced  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
'  Life  Thoughts,'  and  they  will  buy  eagerly  this  companion  volume.  It  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  In  every  page  there  is  an  exuberance  of 
fre^h,  beautiful,  living  thought ;  and  the  reading  of  the  book  by  snatches 
(Which  is  obviously  the  way  to  read  it)  is  like  a  trip  to  the  Lakes  or  the  High- 
lands. The  reader  is  made  a  healthier,  happier,  better  man." — The  Glasgow 
Morning  Journal. 
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11. 
LIFE     THOUGHTS. 

Fortieth  Thousand.     Neat  Cloth  Antique,  2s.  6f7. 


■'  Every  page  is  covered  with  sentences  full  of  life, — rich,  deep,  strong, 
beautiful.  You  will  search  in  it  vainly  for  aught  that's  dull.  The  facility  of 
illustration  manifested  is  marvellous.  Knowledge,  imagination,  shrewdness, 
and  piety  are  admirably  blended.  Taking  this  book  as  a  whole,  we  can  only 
say  the  like  of  it  will  not  soon  occur  again,  unless  we  have  more  of  Beecher's 
Life  Thoughts." — Evangelical  Magazine. 

"  They  are  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,  rich  in  suggestive  and  original 
thought.  Here  we  find  nuggets  of  gold  and  gems  of  the  first  water.  .  .  . 
Beecher  is  not  a  model,  but  he  is  better;  he  is  capital,  available  capital  on 
which  others  may  draw,  and  send  what  they  draw  into  cuirency  in  thoughts 
and  words  that  will  do  the  world  a  vast  deal  of  good." — London  Press. 

'•  These  are  truly  '  Life  Thoughts.'  They  have  the  breath  of  life  in  them, 
anil  are  strikingly  original  and  memorable.  They  are  sparks  struck  oflf  from 
a  mind  of  rare  powers,  and  we  are  mistaken  if  they  do  not  retain  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature." — From  (he  Congregational  Magazine. 

"  Here  are  400  pages  of  the  wisest,  deepest,  and  most  striking  utterances,  by 
one  of  the  most  original,  brilliant,  and  versatile  minds  of  the  age.  There  is 
more  philosophy  here  on  some  single  pages  than  many  an  elaborate  treatise 
contains ;  more  religious  stimulus  than  in  a  score  of  bepraised  sermons  ;  more 
poetry  th m  in  some  acres  of  careful  rhyming." — From  the  liaptist  Quarterly. 


III. 

SUMMER      IN      THE      SOUL. 

Sixth  Thousand.     Neat  Cloth  Antique,  2s.  6d. 


12  ALEXANDER  STB  AH  AN  &  CO., 


WORKS   BY    DORA   GREENWELL. 


In  Foolscap  8vo,  price  6s., 

CEEISTIIfA,   AIL    OTHEE    POEMS. 

Dr.  JOHN  BROWN  (Author  of  "Rab  and  his  Friends"), 
in  "  North  British  Review." 

"  Here  is  a  poet  as  true  as  George  Herbert  or  Henry  Vaughan  or  our  own 
Coivper.  There  is  a  personality  and  imniediateness,  a  sort  of  saoredness 
and  privacy,  as  if  they  were  overheard  rather  than  read,  which  gives  to 
these  remarkable  productions  a  cliarm  and  a  flavour  all  their  own.  With 
no  effort,  no  consciousness  of  any  end  but  that  of  uttering  the  inmost 
thoughts  and  desires  of  the  heart,  they  flow  out  as  clear,  as  living,  as 
gladdening,  as  the  wayside  well, — coming  from  out  the  darkness  of  the 
central  depths,  filtered  into  purity  by  time  and  travel.  The  waters  are 
copious,  sometimes  to  overflowing ;  but  they  are  always  limpid  and  un- 
forced, singing  their  own  quiet  tune,  not  saddening,  though  sometimes 
sad,  and  their  darkness— not  that  of  obscurity  but  of  dex)th — like  that  of 
the  deep  sea.  We  advise  our  readers  to  possess  the  book,  and  get  the  joy 
and  the  surprise  of  so  much  real  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  a  cardiphonia 
set  to  music." 

THE  ATHEN.EUM. 

"  Miss  Greenwell  is  specially  endowed  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry  ;  and 
it  is  the  rarest  realm  of  all  with  the  fewest  competitors  for  its  crown.  Slie 
seems  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  with  natural  gifts  for  entering. into  the 
chambers  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  be  spiritually  endowed  to  walk 
there,  with  a  brightening  influence,  cheering,  soothing,  exalting,  with 
words  of  comfort  and  looks  of  love,  as  a  kind  of  Florence  Nightingale 
walking  the  hospital  of  ailing  souls. " 

THE  NONCONFORMIST. 

"  Amongst  volumes  of  verse  lately  given  to  the  world,  none  has  truer 
and  richer  poetic  qualities  than  this.  The  authoress  must  be  ranked  with 
genuine  ijoets,  and  her  poems  will  bring  good  and  soothingness  to  the 
hearts  of  her  readers.  We  bend  a  grateful  ear  to  this  music,  and  we  take 
the  singer  to  our  hearts." 
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Second  Edition,  in  Small  Octavo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE     PATIENCE     OF     HOPE. 

"  This  is  the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  of  our  day."— TAc  ^yitness. 

"  This  beautiful  book  of  Christian  meditations  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  for,  like  all  true, 
simple,  natural  things,  there  Is  In  it  a  beauty  and  charm  quite  inexpressible.  You  must  come 
away  from  looking  into  it,  for  your  heart  has  no  mirror  clear  and  deep  enougii  to  draw  forth 
and  make  your  own  all  its  radiance  and  aroma,  and  you  must  leuve  unappropriated  much 
that  seems  most  graceful,  and  tender,  and  s;irred.  A  true  book  it  Is,  we  have  %&\d  ;  and  to 
say  this  is  to  put  it  out  of  the  range  of  mere  praise;  for  all  true  words  about  such  things 
awaken  in  the  hearer  rather  delight  in  the  truth  they  utter,  and  wonder  because  of  its  infinite 

beauty,  than  incite  to  praise  and  eulogy This  is  a  book  for  Christian  men  ;    for 

the  quiet  hour  of  holy  sohtude,  when  the  heart  longs  and  waits  for  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  Master.  The  weary  heart  that  thirsts  amidst  its  conflicts  and  its  toils  for  rt  freshing  water, 
will  drink  eagerly  of  these  sweet  and  refreshing  words.  To  thoughtful  men  and  women, 
especially  such  as  have  learnt  any  of  the  patience  of  ho-pe  in  the  experiences  of  sorrow  and 
trial,  we  commend  this  little  volume  most  heartily  and  earnestly."— //ie  Scottish  Press. 

**  We  cjinnot  (.-xpress  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  this  exquisitely  written  book. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  meditative  philosophy,  irradiated  through  and 
through  by  the  golden  light  of  Christian  feeling." — I^e  Netes  of  the  Churches. 

*'A  work  of  singular  philosophic  power,  as  well  as  poetic  beauty." — Family  Treasury. 

*'  Our  admiration  of  the  searching,  fearless  speculation,  the  wonderful  power  of  speaking 
clearly  upon  dark  and  all  but  unspeakable  subjects,  the  rich  outcome  of  *  thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,'  increases  every  time  we  take  up  this  wonderful  little  book," — 
The  ^orth  British  Review. 

III. 

Third  Edition,  in  Small  Octavo,  price  2s.  6d, 

A    PRESENT    HEAVEN. 

"  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  cultivated  Christian  mind,  setting  forth  in  gre.at  fulness 
and  beauty  the  present  privileges  of  the  believer." — Baptist  Magazine, 


Shoiily  will  be  Publislied,  in  Small  Octavo, 

THE    TWO     FRIENDS. 

V. 

Preparing  for  PuLlication, 

OUR    SINGLE    WOMEN. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE   "  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,"  WITH 
NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 
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FORTIETH     THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of 

THE    PATHWAY    OF    PROMISE; 

OR, 

WORDS  OF  COJIFORT  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  PILGRIM. 

In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  price  Is.  6(1. 

Uniform  with  tbe  above —  \ 

THE     NINTH     THOUSAND 
is  now  ready  of 

PERSONAL     PIETY: 

A  HELP  TO  CHRISTIANS  TO  WORK  WORTHY  OF 

THEIR  CALLING. 

In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  price  Is.  6d. 

Uniform  witli  tlie  above — 

Now  Ready, 
SONGS    FROM    A    SICK    CHAMBER. 

By  the  late  H.   MARY  T. 
In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above — 

Nom  Ready, 
AIDS     TO     PRAYER. 

In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 
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Uniform  witli  the  above — 

Now  Ready, 

THE     SUNDAY     EVENING     BOOK 

OF  PAPERS  FOR  FAMILY  READING,  BY 
JAMES  HAMILTON,  D.D.  1        Rev.  W.  M.  PUNSHON. 

Canon  STANLEY.  JOHN  EADIE,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BINNEY.  |        Rev.  J.  R.  MACDUFF. 

In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above — 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

A     NEW     WORK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PATHWAY  OF  PROMISK" 
In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above — 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

SHORT    PAPERS    ON    GREAT 
SU  EJECTS. 

■     In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above — 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

FELLOWSHIP    WITH    JESUS. 

In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above — 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

THE     SINNER'S     WELCOME. 

In  neat  Cloth  Antique,  Price  Is.  6d. 


Sixth  Thousand.    Fine  Edition,  5s.     Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

THE     GOLD     THREAD. 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  B.D.,  one  of  Her  Majestv*s  Chaplains  for  Scotland, 
Author  of  "Wee  Davie,"  "The  Earnest  Student,"  etc.,  etc. 

Illustrated  in  the  hi^heFt  ?tv]e  of  Art,  hy  J.  D.  Watso>',  Ooublat 
Steell,  and  J.  Macyv'hirtbr. 


From  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  children's  books  i  n  the 
language.  Dr.  Macleod  is  great  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  but  he  is  nowuetf*e 
so  great  as  in  the  field  of  nursery  literature.  "Wherever  there  are  children,  if 
our  advice  is  taken,  there  will  be  a  Gold  Thread.  It  is  impossible  to  srive 
any  idea  of  the  book  by  extracts,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  The 
SquirrcVs  Sojir/,  which  stamps  Dr.  Macleod  a  true  poet.  As  little  Eric,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  gigantic  tree,  he  thinks  he  hear?,  in  his 
half-waking  dream,  a  little  squirrel  sing  this  song : — 


rm  a  merry,  merry  squirrel, 
All  day  I  leap  and  whii'l. 
Through  my  home  in  the  old  beech-ti*ee  ; 
If  you  chase  me,  I  will  run 
In  the  shade  and  in  the  sun, 
Ent  you  never,  never  can  cat«h  me  ! 
For  round  a  bough  I'll  creep. 

Flaying  hide-and-seek  so  sly. 
Or  through  the  leaves  bo-peei>, 
With  my  little  shining  eye. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha,  ha  .'  ha,  ba.  ha ! 

Up  and  down  I  run  and  frisk. 
With  my  bushy  tail  to  whisk 
All  who  mope  in  the  old  beech-trees  ; 
How  droll  to  see  the  owl. 
As  I  make  him  wink  and  scowl. 
When  his  sleepy,  sleepy  head  I  tease  ! 
And  I  waken  up  the  bat. 

Who  flies  off  \*ith  a  scream. 
For  he  thioks  that  I'm  the  cat 
Founcing  on  him  in  his  dream. 
Ha,  ha,  ba  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha,  ha  I 


Through  all  the  summer  long 
I  never  want  a  song, 
From  my  birds  in  the  old  beech-trees 
I  have  singers  all  the  night. 
And.  with  the  morning  bright. 
Come  my  busy  bumming  fat  brown  bees. 
When  I've  nothing  else  to  do. 
With  the  nursing  birds  I  sit. 
And  we  laugh  at  the  cuckoo 
A-cuckooing  to  her  tit ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ha.  ha,  ha  I  ha,  ha,  lia  1 

When  winter  comes  with  snow. 
And  its  cruel  tempests  blow 
All  the  leaves  from  my  old  beech-trees 
Then  beside  the  wi-en  and  mouse 
I  fiimish  up  a  bouse, 
Wliere  like  a  prince  I  live  at  my  ease  1 
What  care  I  for  hail  or  sleet. 

With  my  hairy  cap  and  coat ; 
And  my  tail  across  my  feet. 
Or  wrapp'd  about  my  throat ! 
Ha,  ha,  ba  I  ha,  ha,  ha  I  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
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Ttie  Sixth  Thousand  is  now  ready, 

In  crown  octavo,  price  35.  6d.  cloth, 

THE     WORDS     OF     THE     ANGELS; 

OR,  TIIEIE  VISITS  TO  THE  EARTH.  AND  THE  MESSAGES 

THEY  DELIVERED. 

By  Rudolph  Stieb,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour." 


CONTENTS. 


Past  I. — The  Historical  Books. 
Chap.  I.  Gabriel's  Aimouncement to Zacha- 

rias. 
-'        II.  Gabriel's  Aimouncement  to  M.iry. 

III.  Appearance   of  the    Angel    in    a 

Dream  to  Joseph. 

IV.  The  Angels    that  Announce    the 

Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem. 
V,  The  Angel   returns  to  Joseph   in 

Dreams. 
VI.  The  Angels  .at  the  Sepulchre. 
VII.  The    Angel's    Question    to    Mag 
dalene. 
VIII.  The  Angels  at  the  Ascension. 
IX.  The  Angel  Opening    the    Piison 

Doors. 
X.  The  Angel  directing  Philip. 
XI.  The  Angel  sent  to  ComeUua. 
XII.  The  Angel  delivering  Peter. 
XIII.  The  Angel  to  Paul  at  Sea. 

Fart  II. — The  Revelatiok  or  St.  John. 

XrV.  The   Praise  of  the  Four  Living 

Creatures. 
XV.  Who  is  Worthy  to  Open  the  Book  ? 
XVI.  The  Praise  of  many  Angels,  and 

the  Amen  of  the  Four  Living 

Creatures. 


Chap.  X'Sai.  The  Fourfold  CaU— Come  a 
See. 
XVIII.  The  Angel  having  the  Seal  for 
the  Servants  of  God. 
XIX.  The  Worship  of  all  the  Angels. 
XX.  The  Threefold  Woe. 
XXI.  The    Angel    with    the    Little 
Book  open. 
XXII.  The  three  Angels  that  herald 
the  fall  of  Babylon. 

XXIII.  The  two  Angels  at  the  Thrust- 

ing in  of  the  Sickles. 

XXIV.  The    Angel    of    the    Waters 

praises  God's  Jilstice. 
XXV.  The    Angel    who    shows    the 
Mystic  Babylon. 
XXVI.  The  Two  Angels  at  the  FaU  of 
Babylon. 
XXVII.  The  Angel  refusing  to  be  Wor- 
shipped. 
XXVIII.  The  Angel    in  the  Sun  sum- 
moning the  Birds  to  the 
Great  Supper. 
XXIX.  The     Great     Voice     out     cf 
Heaven. 
XXX.  The  Interposing  Voice. 
XXXI.  The     Angel      showing      the 
Bride. 
XXXII.  The  last  Angelic  Speech. 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

"  This  work  is  one  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  every  pious  person. 
We  have  ourselves  been  much  gratified  with  its  perusal." 

The  Nonconformist. 

"A  verj'  interesting  volume  by  one  of  the  most  Hpiritual  and  suggestive  of  bihlica 

exjiositors.     It   cannot  be  more  highly  jiraiseU  than    in   saying,    that  it  has  the  best 

characteristics   of  the   author's  universally  prized  work   on    'The  Words  of  the  Lord 

Jesus.' " 

The  Patriot. 

"  '  The  Words  of  the  Angels '  is  full  of  just  and  beautiful  thought.  Each  narrative  of 
angelic  conmjunication  i.<  carefully  and  beautifully  expounded,  and  its  meaning  and 
lessons  pointed  out.    The  book  is  one  with  which  every  devout  reader  will  be  charmed." 
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The  Fourth  Thousand  is  now  ready,  in  Square  8vo,  price  3s.  6d 
Cloth,  with  Sixteen  full  page  Illustrations, 

THE    POST  MAN'S    BAG: 

A  STORY-BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  DE  LIEFDE,  Amsterdam, 
Author  of  the  "  Pastor  of  Gegenburg." 


"John  de  Liefde  is  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to  admire  and  love.  This 
little  volume  is  lil<e  its  writer— simple,  artless,  and  Christian.  We  know 
several  little  children  who  are  never  weary  of  these  little  stories,  and  we 
are  sure  that  tlicy  can  learn  from  them  nothing  hut  what  is  good." — Lon- 
don Rwiew. 

"This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  books  for  juveniles  we  have  seen, 
and  one  which  every  family  of  young  children  will  be  much  the  better 
of  possessing.  It  inculcates  the  principles  of  Christianity  under  the  garb 
of  pleasing  tales  and  fables.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  cause  many  a  face 
to  beam  with  delight  on  receiving  it  from  paterfamilias'  hand.  There  are 
numerous  excelleut  full-page  illustrations  by  some  of  the  best  artists. 
'  The  Postman's  Bag'  and  the  '  Golden  Cap,'  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
series,  are  the  best,  but  the  interest  of  the  young  reader  will  be  kept  up  ab 
ovo  iisque  ad  mala.     The  book  is  beautifully  got  up. "—Aberdeen  Herald. 

"  Commend  us  to  Mr.  Liefde  for  a  plea.'sant  story,  whether  In  the  parlour 
or  on  the  printed  page.  He  is  himself  a  story-book,  full  of  infectious 
humour,  racy  anecdote,  youthful  freshness,  and  warm-hearted  religion. 
In  this  pretty  little  volume  we  do  not  get  any  of  his  more  elaborate  tales  ; 
it  is  professedly  a  book  '  for  boys  and  girls,' and  is  made  up  of  short  stories 
and  fables,  the  very  tilings  to  win  children's  hearts. " — The  Patriot. 

"  The  Postman's  Bag  is  really  a  handsome  juvenile  volume.  It  is  got  up 
in  the  most  attractive  manner ;  its  illustrations  are  executed  with  admirable 
taste  ;  the  paper,  type,  and  binding  are  equally  beautiful,  and  the  stories 
are  just  the  thing  ff)r  the  young  folks,  many  of  whom  will  revel  in  its  pages 
with  unceasing  delight.  The  moral  of  all  the  stories  is  sound  and  salu  tary.' 
— Northern  Ensign. 
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THE  SECOND  THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of 

CHRISTIAN  BELIEVING  AND  LIVING. 

By  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON,  D.D. 

1  In  Crown  8vo,  Price  3s.  6d. 

"  A  year  ago  Dr.  Huntington  was  a  distinguished  Socinian  preaeher, 
and  a  Professor  in  tlie  very  celebrated,  but  very  latitudinarian,  University 
of  Harvard  ;  he  is  now,  in  tlie  evangelical  sense  of  the  title,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  connexion  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  If,  among  the  '  re- 
markable conversions  '  of  the  present  day,  we  were  permitted  to  chronicle 
that  of  James  Martineau,  and  if  he,  with  his  new  light  and  his  practised 
training,  were  to  publish  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  these  discourses  would  certainly  be  worth  the  reading,  and 
would  as  certainly  be  read.  Dr.  Huntington's  is  a  parallel  case  to  that 
exactly.  We  commend  the  volume  very  heartily  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers." — The  Witness. 

For  freshness  of  thought,  power  of  illustration,  and  evangelical  earnest- 
ness, this  wi-iter  is  not  surpassed  by  the  ablest  theologians  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  Church." — Caledonian  Mercury. 

"It  is  intrinsically  a  great  book,  abounding  with  fresh  and  scriptural 
thoughts,  in  which  one  may  see  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  peace  of  a  soul 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  rejoicing  in  the  sunlight  of  truth." 
— The  Christian  Observer. 

"Everywhere  through  these  pages  there  pulsates  a  genuine  sincerity  of 
conviction,  which  gives  them  a  moral  value  and  |)ower  beyond  all  reach 
of  logical  force,  or  of  the  most  exquisite  verbal  felicities." — The  Independent. 

In  Large  Crown  Octavo,  price  6s.  Cloth, 

BIBLE  RECORDS  OF  REMARKABLE  CONVERSIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  ADOLPH  SABHIR,  Geeenwi(;h. 

Extract  from  a  Paper  by  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  in  English  Presbyterian 
Messenger. 

"  With  its  deep  insight,  its  glowing  tone  of  love  and  gladness,  and  its 
aVjundance  of  thought,  oripinal,  wise,  and  beautiful,  this  is  a  rare  and 
remarkable  book.  Mr.  Saiihir  is  a  '  householder  who  bringcth  fortli  out 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old;'  and  whilst  he  secures  our  i-onfideiice 
by  his  loyalty  to  the  unchanging  verities,  he  deserves  our  gr.itiluilr  for 
many  new  and  hajipy  apjilications.  Nor  do  we  know  many  books  where 
so  much  scholarshii)  is  brought  to  bear  with  so  little  ostentation,  nor 
many  books  adapted  to  so  wide  a  range  of  readers." 
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THE  TWENTIETH  THOUSAND 

Price  Sixpence,  Sewed,  of 

WEE      DAVIE. 

Br  NORMAX  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

AOTnoE  OF  "The  Old  LiEniENANi  and  his  Sos," 

"The  Eaehest  Stcdest,"  etc. 


" '  Wee  Davie'  is  a  tale  of  real  life,  simple  in  style,  unexciting  in  incident, 
plain  in  meaning,  but  richly  embued  with  that  charm  of  nature's  truth  and 
nature's  pathos,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  literary  spells.  Readers  ought 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  exquisite  little  story." — The  Dial. 

"The  beautiful  little  story  of  'Wee  Davie'  was  originally  published  in  that 
repository  of  excellent  writing,  Good  Words.  It  is  one  that  few  men  but  Dr., 
or,  as  he  is  affectionately  and  proudly  called  in  Scotland,  Norman  Macleod, 
could  write.  '  Wee  Davie'  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  religion  of  affection 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  " — Bedford  Advertiser. 

"  Fraught  with  the  truest  poetry,  rich  in  Divine  philosophy,  unapproachably 
the  chief  among  productions  of  its  class — this  and  more,  is  the  story  of  '  Wee 
Davie.'  By  all  means  let  every  family  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Macleod's  inimitable 
Christian  tale,  which  is  as  powerful  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  ever 
encountered." — Dublin  Warder. 

"  '  Wee  Davie'  should  be  read  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  every 
household  in  trie  land  ;  and  if  the  Author  had  written  nothing  else,  it  would 
have  stamped  him  as  a  master." — Hawick  Advertiser. 

"  A  most  touching  and  beautiful  story  ;  everyway  worthy  of  the  noble  heart 
and  mind  which  has  here  and  elsewhere  laid  us  under  great  obligations.  It 
may  soften  and  heal  and  guide  many  who  much  need  a  hearty  and  friendly 
voice  to  address  thera  ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  to  read  it  with  dry  eyes. 
Get  it,  reader,  and  give  it  away  when  you  have  got  the  good  out  of  it  for  your- 
self."— Scottish  Press. 
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In  Small  C'vown  Octavo,  Price  5s.,  Clotli, 

THE    RESTORATION    OF   THE   JEWS: 

THE  HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  BEARINGS  OF 

THE   QUESTION. 

By  DAVID  BROWN,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Aberdeen, 
Autlior  of  "  Tlie  Second  Advent,"  &c.  &c. 


THETHIRDTHOUSAND, 

In  neat  Cloth,  Price  2s.  6d., 

THE    AUTOCRAT   OF    THE    BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 

By  OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

"  I  would  rather  be  tlie  Author  of  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  '  than  of  all  Shelley's  writings  put  together." — A.  K.  H.  B.  in 
Fraser's  Magazine. 


Workshop  Tract  by  Norman  Maclcod,  D.D. 


Now  ready,  in  Sliilling  Packets  of  15  Copies,  for  Distribution, 

JOB    JACOBS    AND    HIS    BOXES. 

A  STORY  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  BENEFIT  OF  SAVINGS' 
BANKS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 
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In  Demy  Octavo,  price  Ss.,  cloth, 

The  Report  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  GAVIN  CARLYLE,  M.A., 
Editor  of  "  The  News  of  the  Churches." 

Among  the  Contents  of  this  Volume  are  the  following  Papers : — 

Calvin  and  the  Reformation  in  Geneva.     By  Dr.  Mekls  D'Adbigse. 

Ragged  Schools  in  Scotland.     By  Thomas  Gdihbib,  D.D. 

Christian  Fraternity  and  Christian  Polemics.     By  Count  db  Gaspaeis. 

Relidous  Liberty.     By  Dr.  E.  Pressesse. 

Revivals.     By  Rev.  and  Hon.  B.^ptist  >foEL,  and  Rev.  Dr.  UawiCK. 

The  Working-Classes  in  France.     By  Professor  St.  Hilaiee. 

Individualism.     By  Dr.  Dornee. 

The  Sabbath.     By  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson. 

Scepticism  in  France.     By  Dr.  Naville. 

Italy  and  the  Gospel.    By  Pastor  5Ieille. 

Romanism  in  America.     By  Rev.  Dr.  Baibd,  New  York. 

The  American  War.     By  Dr.  Miles  G.  Squier. 

Progress  of  Religion  in  Germany.     By  Pastor  Bonnet,  and  Dr.  Tholcck. 

Rationalism  in  German  Switzerland.     By  Dr.  Riggbnbach. 

With  addresses  by  Sir  Culling  EARDtET.Drs.  Krummacher,  Gbandpierrb, 

GAUSsEr,  Kalkae,  Geoen,  Van  Pbinsteber,  Mazzabella,  Hebzog  ; 

E.  Baine?,  Esq.,  M.P.,  etc. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

In  neat  Cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE     POWER     OF     PRAYER. 

By  the  Eev.  Dr.  PRIME. 

TWENTY-SECOND    THOUSAND. 
In  neat  Cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE     HIGHER     CHRISTIAN     LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  BOARDMAX. 
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TWENTIETH    THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of 

THE     STILL     HOUR. 

By  AUSTIN  PHELPS,  D.D. 

i 

Fine  Edition,  Is.  ;  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

THIRTY-SECOND  THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of 

BLIND 

BARTIM  EUS    AND    HIS 

GREAT    PHYSICIAN.                     || 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  IIOGE. 

F 

ne  Edition,  2s.  6d.  ;  Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

THIRTEENTH  THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of 

T 

HE     WAY     HOME. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  BULLOCK. 

In  neat  Cloth,  Price  Is.  6d. 

THIRD  THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  of 

DAI  LY    M  ED  ITATIONS. 

In  neat  Cloth,  Price  2s. 

SIXTH  THOUSAND 

is  now  ready  (if 

FORTY 

YEARS'    EXPERIENCE    OF 

SU  N  DAY    SCHOOLS,                     || 

Bv  STEPHEN  n.  TYNG,  D.D. 

In  neat  Cloth,  Price  Is.  6d. 
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Price  Sixpence,  MonfJih/, 

THE    NEWS    OF    THE    CHURCHES 

AXD  JOURNAL  OF  MISSIONS. 

Supplying,  Monthly,  a  Catholic  and  Comprehensive  Account 

of  all  the  Religious  and  Missionary  Movements 

occurring  throughout  the  whole  World. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  UILLER,  of  Birmingham,  Canon  of  Worcester,  etc. 
"  I  should  be  glad  could  it  find  its  way  to  the  table,  not  only  of  every  Chris- 
tian minister,  but  of  every  Christian  man." 

The  Hon.  ARTHUR  KIITNAIRD,  M.P. 
"  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  increased  success  to  this  valuable  periodical." 

E,  B.  TTNDERHIIL,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

"The  News  of  the  Churcht's  stand-  alone  among  periodicals,  as  presenting 
in  one  view  the  progress  of  Divine  truth  in  all  lands.  It  deserves  the  great 
success  ic  has  already  attained.     I  trust  that  success  will  yet  be  greater." 

The  Rev.  JAMES  H.  RIGG,  Author  of  "Modem  Anglican  Theology." 
"  There  are  few  periodicals  which  I  value  more  highly  than  the  Xeirs  of  ihc 

Churches,  or  which  I  read  with  more  interest  and  attention.     It  is  unique  in 

its  character  and  purpose." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  GTJTHRIE. 

"I  consider  the  News  of  the  Churches  to  be  a  most  interestinz,  as  it  is  a 
most  catholic  periodical.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  deserves  the  vridest 
circulation." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  NOE,MAN  HACLEOD,  Glasgow. 

"  I  like  well  this  monthly  review  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world ;  and  not  only  find  it  pleasant  and  useful  for  myself,  but 
for  those  also  who  attend  my  Sabbath  evening  missionary  prayer-meetinga, 
when  I  always  quote  largely  from  its  pages.  I  cordially  recommend  it,  as 
catholic  in  its  spirit,  accurate  in  its  iuforination,  and  judicious  in  its  selection 
of  facts." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  CANDIISH. 

"  The  News  of  the  Churches  is  a  periodical  fitted  to  meet  a  great  want  in 
the  religious  world.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  being  at  once  catholic  and 
c  jmpreliensive  on  the  one  hand,  and  evangelical  and  spiritual  on  the  other." 
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"(f>oob  [■uoifts  "lire  foortlj  mnt^  anb  tost  Hltlc." — Hei;bert. 


MONTHLY  PAETS,  PRICE  6d., 

Pro/nselt/  Illustrated  iv'ith  Woodcrds  from  Designs  hy 

MiLLAIS,    IIOLMAN    HtJKT,   Tl  NNIEL,   WATSON,    KeENE,   WaLKER,    WoLP. 

GOOD     WORDS, 

Edited  by  NORM  AN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


Contents  of  the  January  Part. 


A  Word  in  Season.    By  the  Editor. 

Tlif  Facts  and  Fancies  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
'By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Out  of  Doors  in  January.  By  the  Coun- 
tess de  Gasparin.  Iliustrated  }jy  J.  D. 
Watson 

At  Sea  in  Winter.  By  W  UlL'vni  Hansard , 
Sailor.  ■  Illustrated  by  Andrews. 

Concerning  the  Eeaionableness  of  Cer- 
tain Words  of  Christ.  ByA  K.  H.  B., 
Author  of  "  The  Kecreations  of  a  Coun- 
try Parson." 

Olaf  the  Sinner  and  Olaf  the  Saint.  By 
H.  K.     Illustrated  by  J,  E.  MiUais. 

The  Union  of  Man  with  Man.  A  Present 
Day  Paper.  By  ISoniian  Macleod,  D.D., 
Editor. 

Food.    By  Archbishop  Whately. 


9.  Go  and  Come.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  Il- 
lustrated by  Holjuan  Hunt. 

10.  Mistress  and  Maid.  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 
By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax.  Gen- 
tleman."   Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais. 

11.  AU  about  the  Indigo.  By  Thomas  Smith, 

A.M.,  late  of  Calcutta.    With  Illustra- 
tions. 

12.  Above  the  Clouds.  By  Professor  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Koyal  for 
Scotland.    Three  Illustrations. 

13.  The  Christmas  Child.  By  Isa Craig.  Il- 
lustrated by  Morten. 

14.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  A  Series  of 
Family  Readings.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Amot. 

15.  Our  Widowed  Queen.  By  W.  H.  Latch- 
more. 


Contents  of  the  February  Part. 


1.  Moments  in  Life.    By  the  Editor. 

2.  Days  and   Nights   in   Greenland.        By 

David  Walker,  M.D.,  F.E.G.H.,  F.L..S. 
With  Four  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

3.  The  Worse    the  Better."     By   the   Rev. 

Hugh  Stowell  Bro\\n. 

4.  Old  Customs  and  Old  Folk.    By  the  Coun- 

tess de  Gasi  arin.  Anther  of  "  The  Near 
and  Heavenly  Horizons."  Illustratcil 
by  J.  D.  Watson. 

5.  The  Battle  of  (iilboa.    By  the  Author  of 

**  Kelavane."  Illustrated  by  John  Tcn- 
niel. 

6.  The  Blessings  of  those  who  Weep.    By 

the  late  Rev.  Edward  Irving. 


7.  Gift.s.  A  Parable  from  Nature.  By  Mrs. 
Gatty. 

8.  Mistress  and  Maid.  Chaps.  III.  and  IV. 
By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman."    lUu.-trated  Ijy  J.  E.  MOlais. 

9.  My  ihotographic  Album.  By  Ann 
Warrtnder.  Illustrated  by  T.  B.  Dal- 
ziel  (from  a  Pholui<raph). 

10.  The  U.ses  of  the  Moon.  By  Principal 
Leitch. 

11.  The  Newspaper.     By  M.  B. 

la.  The  CaiTier  Pigeon.  By  Dora  Green- 
well.     lUustrated  by  T.  Morten. 

13.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Amot, 


Contents  of  the  March  Part. 


1.  What  if  Christianity  is  not  true?    By 

the  Editor. 

2.  Three  Lives  Worth  Knowing  ahout.     By 

the  E«v.  W.  K.  Stevenson. 

3.  Causes  and  I^emedies  of  Colliery  Calami- 

ties.   By  J.  R.  Leifotiild. 

4.  A  Cast  in  the  Wa^ajon.    By  Miss  Sarah 

T>-tler,  Author  of  "  Papers  ""or  Thought- 
ful Girls."  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Wat- 
son.   Part  I. 

5.  Rung  into  Heaven.     By  Horace  Moule. 

Illustrated  by  M.  .1.  Lawless. 

6.  Concerning  Atmospheres.      With  some 

Thoughts  on  Currents.  By  A.  K.  H.  B., 
Author  of  "  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Piu-son." 


7.  Mistress  and  Maid.  Chanters  V.  and 
VI.  By  the  Autlior  of  "  Jolin  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  Illustrated  by  J.  E. 
Millais. 

8.  The  Eye :  Its  Structure  and  Powers. 
By  Sir  David  Brewster.  With  Eight 
Illustrative  Diagrams. 

9.  A  Year  of  the  Slavery  Question  in  the 
United  States  (18.59-(i0).  ByJohnMiU- 
colm  Ludlow. 

10.  Love  in  Death.  By  Dora  Greenwell. 
Illustrated  by  Fred.  Walker. 

11.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  Williiim  Amot. 


Contents  of  the  April  Part. 


Sund.ay.    By  the  Editor. 

Shoi-t  Papers.  By  Archbishop  Whately. 
I.  Hope  and  Fear.     II.  Influence. 

Pictures  in  the  Fire.  By  Gerald  Massey. 
Illustrated  by  T.  Morten. 

A  Cast  in  the  Waggon.  Bv  Miss  Sarah 
Tytler,  Author  of  "  Papers  for  Thought- 
ful Girls."  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson 
Part  II. 

Colliers  in  their  Homes  and  at  their 
Work.  By  J.  R.  LeifchUd.  With  Seven 
Illustrations. 

What  a  Working  Man  said  the  other  Day 
at  the  Opening  of  a  Dissenting  School 
in  Hertfordshire.  Reported  by  Himself 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 


7.  Mistress  and  Maid.  Cliaps.  VII.,  VIII., 
and  IX.  By  the  Author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Millais. 

8.  A  Day  in  the  Woods  of  Jamaica.  By 
Philip  Henry  Cosse. 

9.  Time  and  its  Me.asurement.  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer- 
Royal  for  Scotland.  With  an  Illustra- 
tion by  the  Author. 

10.  King  Sigurd,  the  Crusader.  A  Norse 
Saga.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Martyr- 
dom of  Kelavene."  Illustr.ated  by  E.  B 
Jones. 

11.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Amot. 


Contents  of  the  May  Part. 


1.  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By 

the  Editor. 

2.  What  Sent  Me  to  Sea.    By  William  Han- 

s.ard.     Illustrated  by  J.  Pettie. 

3.  Wardie — Spring- Time.        By    Alex.auder 

Smith.      With    Two  Illustrations    by 
W.  P.  Burton. 

4.  Concerning  Beginnings  and  Ends.     By 

A.  K.  H.  B..  Author  of  "  Recreations  of 
a  Country  Parson." 

5.  Mo-*esh,  the  Chief  of  the  Mountain.    By 

J.  M.  Ludlow.    With  an  Illustration. 

6.  Mistress  and  Maid.     Chaps.  X.  and  XI. 

By  the  Author  of  •'  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman."   Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais. 


7.  Old  Maids  and  Young  Maids.  By  the 
Author  of  "Memoirs  of  an  Unloiown 
Life." 

8.  The  CYunson  Flower.  By  the  Countess 
de  Gasparin,  Author  of  "  Tlie  Near  and 
Heavenly  Horizons."  Illustrated  by 
J.  D.  Watson. 

9.  Church  Scandal  in  Rome  In  the  Third 
Century.     By  Principal  Tullooh. 

10.  Is  He  Stingi'  ?    Bv  James  Knox. 

11.  "  Until  Her  Death."  By  the  Author  of 
"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illus- 
trated by  F.  Sandys. 

12.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  WiUiam  Amot. 


Contents  of  tlie  June  Part. 


Five  Shillings'  worth  of  the  Great  World's 
Fuir.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

May-Day,  1882.    Ad  Ode.    By  Isa  Ciaig. 

Three  Present-Day  Tracts.  By  the  Editor. 

How  an  Iri.sh  Girl  raised  the  Factory. 
With  an  Illustration. 

On  Glaciers.  The  First  of  Two  Farts.  By 
Principal  Forbes.     Illustrated. 

God's  Hand  in  the  Paddle  Power  of  Eng- 
land. A  Lecture  delivered  in  a  Hert- 
fordshire Dissenting  Schoolroom. 

Mistress  and  Maid.      Chaps.   XII.   and 


XIII.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman."  Illustrated  by  J.  E. 
MUlais. 

8.  An    Essay  on  an   Old   Essayist — Mon- 
taigne.    By  Alexander  Smitli. 

9.  The  Summer  Woods.    By  William  For- 
syth.   Illustrated  by  Fredericlc  Walker. 

10.  On  Some  Guessers  at  Truth.     By  S.  W. 
With  an  lllusti-ation. 

11.  Summer  Evening.    By  John  HoUings- 
head.     Illustrated  by  W.  P.  Burton. 

12.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.    By  the  Eev. 
Williiim  Ai'uot. 


Contents  of  the  July  Part. 


Four  Difficulties  Solved  in  Jesus  Chiist. 
By  the  Editor. 

Highland  Flora.  Illustrated  by  J.  E. 
Millais. 

An  E-xliibition  Homily.  By  the  Eev.  J. 
LI.  Davis. 

The  East.  By  the  Countess  de  Gasparin, 
Author  of  "  The  Near  and  Heavenly 
Horizons."  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

On  Glaciers.  The  Second  of  Two  Parts. 
By  Principal  Forbes.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

Houses  and  Homes.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
Gairdner. 


Mistress  and  Maid.  Chaps.  XIV.  and 
XV.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  Illustrated  by  J.  E. 
Millais. 

Matthew  Claudius,  Homme  de  Lettres. 
By  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
Some  Verses  Written  by  a  Working- Man 
for  t!ie  Children  to  Sing  at  an  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  in  Hertfordshire,  Illus- 
trated by  J.  D.  Watson. 
Outside.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of 
"  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson." 
At  Home  in  tlje  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Arnot. 


Contents  of  tlie  August  Part. 


Rambling  Notes  on  a  Rambling  Totrr. 
By  the  Editor. 

Vistas  in  the  Russian  Church.  The  First 
of  Two  Faiiers.  By  Professor  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth.     With  Two  Illustrations. 

Wickliffe'B  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Sto\»eU 
Brown. 

Our  Neighbour.    By  the  Editor. 

On  Solitude.  By  ^ueas  Sage.  lUtis- 
trated  by  F.  Stone. 

Albert's  Tomb.    By  Gerald  Massey. 


7.  Mistress  and  Maid.  Chaps.  XVI.,  XVII., 
and  XVIII.  By  the  Author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Millais. 

8.  Pages  from  my  Note-Book.  By  Arch 
bishop  Whately. 

I).  The  Human  Eye  :  Its  Phenomena  and 
Illusions.    By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

10.  My  Treasure.  Illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Houghton. 

n.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
l;ov.  William  Arnot. 


Contents  of  the  September  Part. 


1.  A  Peep  at  the  Netherlands  and  Holland. 

By  the  Editor. 

2.  How  Wondrous  are  Thy  Works,  O  God  1 

A  Hymn.     By  Join  8.  Blackie.     Illus- 
trated by  W.  P.  Burton. 

3.  Geffrard,  President  of  Uayti.    By  J.  M. 

Ludlow. 

4.  Vistas  in  the  Russian  Church.    Part  II. 

By  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth.    With  an  Illus- 
tration. 

5.  Her  Miijesty  Nannerl,  the  Washerwoman. 

By  A.  8.     Illustrated  by  C.  Keene. 

6.  Getting  On.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 


7.  Mistress  and  Maid.  Chaps.  XIX.  and 
XX .  By  the  Aut hor  of  ■  ■  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais. 

8.  At  Night  in  an  Observatory.  By  Prin- 
cipal Leitch.    With  au  Illustration. 

9.  Colonel  Richard  Baird  Smith,  C.B.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  A.M.  With 
Portrait. 

10.  A  True  Ghost  Story.  (Dedicated  to 
Spiritualists.)     By  tlie  Eilitor. 

n.  Sea- Weeds.  Illuslrated  by  U.  Armstcad. 

12.  At  Home  in  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Aruot. 
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WORKS  which  are  publi-slied  in  this  Volume. 

I. 

THERELIGION  OF  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  AND  APPLIED,    i 

By  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D  D.,  Edinburgh.  I 

I 
THE  OLD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  SON. 

Ev  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  Editor.  I 

I 

HI.  I 

OUR  SUNDAY  EVENINGS.  | 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  FOR  FAMILY  READING,  BY  ! 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  D.D.  i    JOHN  EADIE,  LL.D.,  D.D.  [ 

A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.                        J.  M.  M'CULLOCH,  D.D.  j 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE.  ! 

By  .T.  B.  i 

Twelve  full-page  Illustrations,  engraved  by  D.\lziel  Brother.?,  and 
printed  on  Toned  Paper. 
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Give    us  Air.    By    the    Author  of   *'  John 

Hiiliftix." 
The  Original  Ra'-'ired  :^choo!.  How  it  was  Got 

Up,  and   What  it  lias  Done.    By  Thomas 

Guthrie,  U.D.,  Kdiiihurch. 
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